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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
wili be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
coby 2 Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. “Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brook ly n are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold.4$ Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charieston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting S'. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., 5. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk,’The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please cemmunicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite erder to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed prom tly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent on request. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23% Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 
MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








MOLLIE O’HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES— IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Mourning Department in Connection 

FRANCES MOWBRAY HUMES 
TAILOR SUITS, CAPES, COATS, BICYCLE SUITS, ETC. 

37 West 32nd Street 
Mail orders receive careful attention 








PROFESSIONAL CARD 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 








SCHOOLS 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington, D. C. 











DIED 


Richards.—At Morristown, N. J., on 
Friday, Alice Maud, youngest daughter of 
Mary C. and the late Augustus C. Richards. 

Sedgwick.—At Norfolk, Conn., 11 
Sept., Justice John Sedgwick, of the Supreme 
Court, aged 68. 

Townsend.—At Luzerne, N. Y., 11 
Sept., Frederick Townsend, in the 72nd year 
of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Lockitt-Burtis. —Miss Florence Lockitt, 
daughter of Mr, Clement Lockitt, of Brook - 
lyn, to Mr. Devine F. Burtis. 

Palmer-Hoyt.—Miss Mary Palmer, 
daughter of Mr. Arthur W. Palmer, to Mr. 
George W. Hoyt. 

Howell-Leonard—Miss Alice H. How- 
ell, daughter of Mr. H. C. Howell, of New 
York, to Mr. William B. Leonard, of New 
Brighton, S. I. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Allen-Woodford.—Mr. Timothy Field 
Allen, Jr., and Miss Isabelle Woodford, 
daughter of Mr. John Woodruff, will be mar- 
ried at West Winsted,Conn.,on Tue., 28 Sept. 

Myers-Hawley.— Dr. T. Halstead My- 
ers and Miss Sadie Hawley, daughter of Mr. 
Henry E. Hawley, will be married in the 
Congregational Church at Ridgefield, Cunn., 
on Wed., 6 Oct. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bridgman.—The Rev, Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles De Wilt Bridgman will return about 
19 Sept. from their coaching trip through 
England and Scotland. 

Belknap.—Mr. Henry Belknap will 
shortly leave Newport on his yacht Magnolia 
with a party of friends for a cruise of several 
months. 

Dyer.—It is rumored that Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer will spend next winter in Europe. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
with a party of friends, will soon start on a 
long tour through the Southwest in Mr. Fish’s 
private car. 

Flagler.—Mr. Henry M. Flagler, with a 
large party of friends, will spend the month 
of October at Hot Springs, Va., where he 
has taken a cottage. 

Gerry.— Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 
will soon leave on their steam yacht for a 
cruise along the southern Atlantic coast. 

Havemeyer.—Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Have- 
meyer are at their country place at Hemp- 
stead. 














Kane.—Mr. and Mrs. Grenville Kane are 
spending September at Kinyler’s Hotel, New- 
port. 

Mott.—Dr. and Mrs. Valentine Mott are 
spending a few weeks at Hot Springs, Va. 

Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. Chailes 
E. Rhinelander will spend the autumn at 
Garden City. 

Scrymser.—Mr. and Mrs. James A, 
Scrymser have taken two cottages at Hot 
Springs, where they will entertain a large 
house party during October. 

Van Alea.—Mr. James J. Van Alen 
and his daughter will drive from Newport to 
Lenox the latter part of this month. 

Wilson.—Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson 
are spending the week at Newport as the 
guests of Mrs. William Astor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The last Malvern hop 
occurred last week, before which dinners were 
given by Miss Dehon, Mrs. James Thomp- 
son, Miss Ogden, Mr. Murry Bohlen, Mrs. 
J. L. M. Curry, Mr. de Grasse Fox, Mrs. J, 
B. Trevor. 

Mrs. Jules Reynal gave a card party before 
leaving last week. Present were Miss Van 
Wyck, Mrs. de Castro, Mrs. Van Dwyer, 
Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. McCormick, Mis 
Nielson, Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Barney, Mrs, 
Weidenfeld, Miss Dennison, Mrs. Worden, 
Miss Tolfree, Mrs. Joy. 

Admiral and Mrs. Upshur, U.S. N., have 
left Bar Harbor and gone to Morristown, 
N. J. 
fe was offered last week at Kebo by 
Miss Draper, for which the following entries 
were made: Miss Willing, Miss Hoy, Miss 
Knowlton, Miss Thompson, Miss Leely, 
Mrs. F. Ellis, Mrs. Clarence Dolan and Mis, 
E. M. Robinson. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Jay Schieffelin have left 
for Scarboro-on-the-Hudson. 

Mrs. Frank Ellis gave a dinner of twenty 
covers on Friday. ‘ 

Mr. James Woodward gave a costume din- 
ner of twenty last week. 

Mr. Winthrop Grey gave a stag dinner of 
fifteen, which was served on china decorated 
hearts, clubs, jacks, and queens, and the ices 
served in forms to correspond. 

Baron Reid], of the Austro-Hungarian Le- 
gation, is spending the month at the Porcu- 
pine. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison gave a picnic last 
week at the Trens. Among those present 
were Col. and Mrs. Lamont, Mr. Parke God- 
win, Miss Dennison, Mrs. Barney, Miss Bar- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Miss 
Sanders, Baron Herman, Miss Van .Rensse- 
laer, Mr. Brandas, M. Lefaivre, Chief Jus- 
tice and Mrs, Fuller, Miss Patterson, Count 
and Countess Langier-Villars, Judge and 
Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. Robert Stuart Piggott, 
Baron Reidl, Miss Sturgis. 

Lenox.—Mrs. John S. Barnes gave a 
garden party Jast week at which the following 
guests were present: Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Alexandre, Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, the 
Misses Parsons and Mr. and Mrs, De Heredia, 
Mr. Hare and Senora De Lome, Baron Her- 
man, Baron von Reichenau, Mr. and Mss. 
John Sloane, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Burrall Hoffman, Mrs. Horne- 
Payne, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Baroness 
Halkett, the Misses Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giraud Foster, Mrs. Marquand, Mrs. Iasagi, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Miss Whit- 
taker, Miss Ives, Dr. Lusk. 

The children’s féte will take place to-day. 
Tableaux and a parade of decorated bicycles 
with their riders in fancy dress will be among 
the attractions. 

The Lord Bishop of Rochester and Mrs. 
Talbot are the guests of Mr. and Mrs, Morris 
K. Jesup, who gave a large reception in their 
honor on Tuesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Devereux gave a din- 
ner last week in honor of their guests, Miss 
Mary Montgomery, Mr. George Morrell and 
Mr. Kelby Smith. 









Mrs. Anson Philps Stokes gave a dinner 
dance at Shadow Brook last week. Among 
those present were Mrs. Earle Dodge, Miss 
Anna Dodge, Mrs. Miles Standish, Misi 
Marion Haven, Mr. J. Edward Davis, Mr 
and Mrs. Philip J. Sands, the Misses Sands, 
Miss Ives, Mr. and Mrs. Burrall Hoffman, 
Mrs. Horne Payne, Mr. Howland Rol bin 
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and Miss Stillman, Captain and Mrs. John S. 
Barnes, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss Nellie 
Barnes, Mr. David Bishop Wolf, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph W. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
Heredia, Senor and Senora de Lome. 

Dinners were also given by Mrs. Thatcher 
Adams, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Alexandre, 
Miss Adele Kneeland, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane and Mrs. 
William C, Whitney. 

Among the arrivals at the Curtis House 
are: Mrs. K. A. Van Alstyne, Mrs. M. P. 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Radway, Mr. J. 
O. Radway, Mr. Frank W. Kilvey, New 
York ; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ramsay, Cin- 
cinnatt; Mr. Charles C. Strong, Jersey City ; 
Mr, and Mrs. F. Reynolds, Mr. and “Mrs. 
George L. Holmes, Mrs. L. J. Edwards, 
Miss Cook, Mr. Charles Pulleron, Mr. John 
Lyman, Mr. Joseph Atchinson, Mr. J. J. 
Reagan, Mr. H. H. Waters. 

Narragansett.—A large luncheon was 
given last week at Narragansett by Mrs. 
William E. Shepard at her cottage, Sunny- 
mead. Present were Mrs, J. Fred Pierson, 
Mrs. Benjamin Horwitz, Mrs. Philip M. 
Prescott, Mrs. Henry de Coppet, Mrs. Walter 
Buchanan, Mrs. J. M. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 
Frank Ellis, Mrs. Saltus, Mrs. Joseph Leidy, 
Mrs. Henry B. Kane, Mrs. George Eastwick, 
Mrs, George Cook, Mrs. Edward Mitchell, 
Mrs, Charles Hitchcock, Mrs, James Bliss 
Townsend, Mrs, Robert G, Dun, Mrs, 
James W, Cook, Mrs, Robinson, Miss Adele 
Horwitz, Miss Corinne Dickinson, Miss 
Mary Bouvier, Miss Rena Trust, Miss Ellinor 
Carroll and Miss Blackington, 

Newport.—Mr. James J. Van Alen 
gave a dinner dance last week at Durfee’s 
tea-house at Portsmouth, Dinner was served 
in a tent on the lawn, after which a cotillon 
was danced, Mr. Harry Lehr leading dancing 
with Miss Van Alen, The favors were golf 
sticks and balls, dinner-pails, dustpans, 
brushes, brooms, masks and leather belts, 
leather watch-chains, straw hats and cow- 
bells. 

Dinners were given last week by Mrs. 
William Astor, Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Drexel, Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin, Mr. and 
Mrs, John J. Wysong, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Atherton Blight, Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll 
and Mrs. John Cadwalader. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Tutting have left for 
their country place at Islip, L. I. 

Miss Clapp gave a luncheon and sailing 
party last week on board Mr. Sheldon’s steam 
yacht, the Black Pearl, which was placed at 
her disposal. 

Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbiit returned 
from Larchmont on Sat., on board his yacht, 
Conqueror, Mr, Ogden Mills and Mr. Francis 
L. Riggs returned with him. 


GOLF 


Westbrook Golf Club. 

The open tournament, held on the West- 
brook links last week, was won by W. J. 
Travis of the Oakland G. C,, who beat W, 
Bayard Cutting, Jr., of the Home Club. 7 up 
and 6 to play. 

In the Consolation Cup final, 18 holes, C, 
L. Tappin, Westbrook Club, won from S. A, 
Jennings, Queens County Club. Tappin 94, 
Jennings, 97. 

Scores. 


Pappia...ccocsce 8 45 6 O BT GIS 
RMON ass hiwei 7 3 ¢ 4.9-3 £34 388 
hn ee RS 5 46344 5 6 y—46 
Jennings .......... 6663447 6 7-49 


The gold medal offered for the best gross 
score in the preliminary round was won .by 
H. B. Collins, Jr. 


Scores, 

Our......5 64445 4 5 Oma 

In ....4.6 46 3.4.5 $ 4 $ $—40-81 
Gut......6 443 5 4 § 411—46 

In 65 43 46 § 9 9~51—97—178 


The mixed doubles played on Saturday were 
won by Harold Tappin and Mrs. J. C. Tap- 
pin 

cores, 

Gross, H’p. Net. 

Harold Tappin and “ej J. C. Tappin— 

Ou..8 467 § 8 7 8—6o 

In. ;¢e4dd 7 € oes & 96 
Lin dsley Tappin and Miss C. Livingston— 

Out. 5 8 § 511 6 6 8—61 

In. § 4 3 4 § 7 6 8—So-111 10 101 





Harry B. Hollins, Jr., and Miss Beatrix Hoyt— 
Out..7 7 5 347 5 6 6—50 

In 6 4 6 § 4 6 § Q 8—53—103 #10 113 
* Plus 


Shinnecock Hills.— The women’s 
weekly challenge and handicap cups were 
played for over the red course on Friday, and 
resulted as follows: For the third time Miss 
Ada Godfrey won both cups, the challenge 
with a gross record. 


Scores : 

Gross, H'cap. Net. 
PE ON ndacsca cade snc 94 8 86 
Miss J. Hoyt. apie. 20acne 1 87 
Mrs. C, E. Miller ........ ... 108 20 x8 
OOlee Wy Fem. . ccc ccsicesce sd 104 16 88 
eee, Cr Gy. Ds chccde ones 97 6 go 
Mis Livingston.......... .... 100 7 g2 
BGise 5. 6, Goa . ccwnc-ccccud 9 8 gI 
ee ee Seay 112 28 g2 
Dice ©. W. BASED . .cocessess 114 20 94 
Miss Haines corcvee oo SEZ 20 97 
Miss E. G. Clark.. . wed cna ae 15 Ior 
Buss G.C, Clasi . 2... cccccs ESE 20 101 
| ~2 883 20 103 


Play for the men’s challenge and handicap 
cups was held on Saturday. The handicap 
cup was won by J. Bowers Lee in 100 —18— 
82. The challenge cup R. H. Robertson 
won with a gross of 93. 


Chicago Golf Club.—The national 
amateur golf championship is being played 
this week at the Chicago Golf Club at 
Wheaton, Iil. The entries are as follows : 

Messrs, Charles H. Hudson and Archibald 
Du Puy, Country Club of Rochester; A. N. 
Coates, Newport Golf Club; A. H. Fenn, 
Palmetto Golf Club; W. G. Stewart, Sea- 
bright Golf Club ; Finlay S. Douglas, Fair- 
field County Country Club, Greenwich, 
Conn.; H. M. Harriman, Knollwood Golf 
Club, Elmsford, N. Y.; James Stillman, 
Newport Golf Club; W. N. McCawley, 
Merion Cricket Club, Haverford, Penn.; H. 
C, Leeds, Myopia Hunt Club; Lawrence 
Curtis, Country Club of Brookline, Mass.; 
R. B. Kerr, Lakewood Golf Club; Robert 
Crowell and N. V. Painter, Cleveland Golf 
Club; W. Rossiter Betts, Shinnecock Hills 
Golf Club; John Reid, Jr., New Haven 
Golf Club; J. R. Chadwick and Otto Hocky 
meyer, Richmond County Country Club, 
Staten Island; H. R. Sweny, Albany Coun- 
try Club; Foxhall P. Keene, Rockawa- 
Hunt Club; Clay A. Pierce, Essex County 
Club, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass.; Philip 
M. Prescott, Washington Golf Club ; 
Deveraux Emmet, Westbrook Golf Club ; 
H. J. Whigham, D. R. Forgan, W. B. 
Smith, Solomon A. Smith, Slason Thomp- 
son, W. Waller, G. A. Carpenter, and 
G. F. Fiske, Onuentsia Golf Club, Lake 
Forrest, Ill; S. D. Bowers, Otsego Golf 
Club, Cooperstown, N. Y.; Q. A. Shaw, 
Country Club of Brookline, Mass.; John 
Morehead, W. J. Patton, W. C. Carnegie 
Wai We "Murray, B. T. Thorne, J. O. 
Home, H. Rea, and G. P. Painter, Alle- 
gheny Country Club, Pittsburg, Penn.; 
Hobart Moore and J. De Koven Towner, 
Exmore Country Club, Highland Park, N. 
Y.; Charles B. Macdonald, George S. Wil- 
lets, V. Shaw Kennedy, William Borden, 
Russell Tyars, Howard Morris, Jarvis Hunt, 
and E. S. Hunt, Chicago Golf Club; Louis 
Allis, Milwaukee Golf Club; Lawrence 
Tweedie, Exmore Country Club; James S. 
Breese, Tuxedo Golf Club; James A. Tyng, 
Morris County Golf Club, Morristown, N. 
J.; Jasper Lynch, Lakewood Golf Club ; 
A, E. Hedstrom, Buffalo Country Club; 
Lloyd T. Boyd, Milwaukee Country Club; 
Jasper S. Thorpe, Cambridge Golf Club, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The events for the week areas follows: 
MONDAY, 13 SEPTEMBER 


9.30 A. M.—Chicago Cup. Open to all 
amateurs. Eighteen holes medal play. Win- 
ner to receive a gold medal and custody of 
the cup for one year. The second, a silver 
medal. 


TUESDAY, 14 SEPTEMBER 

9 A. M:—Medal play round amateur cham- 
pionship (first round 18 holes). 

1 p. M.—Medal play round amateur cham- 
pionship (second round 18 holes), Three 
prizes are offered by the association for the 
three lowest scores in this competition. 


WEDNESDAY, I$ SEPTEMBER 


9.30 A. M.—First match play round ama- 
teur championship. 

1 Pp. M.—Consolation Cup. Presented by 
Laurence Curtis, Esq., president of the United 
States Golf Association. Eighteen holes 
medal play. Open only to deteated contest- 
ants for the amateur championship. 

2.30 Pp. M.—Second match play round 
amateur championship. 


THURSDAY, 16 SEPTEMBER 


10.30 A. M.—Third match play round 
(semi-finals ) amateur championship. 

2 Pp. M.—Chicago Golf Club handicap. 
Two prizes presented by the Chicago Golf 
Club. Eighteen holes medal play. Handi- 
cap limited to 18 strokes. Open to members 
of clubs which are members of the United 
States Golf Association. Mr. Joseph Leiter 
also presents a silver jug for the lowest scratch 
score handed in by a player who played his 
first game of golf in America. 


FRIDAY, 17 SEPTEMBER 


9g A. M.—Open championship (first round 
18 holes). 

I Pp. M.—Open 
round 18 holes). 

4 P. M.—Driving contest. 


by the Chicago Golf Club. 


championship (second 


Prize presented 


SATURDAY, 18 SEPTEMBER 


10.30 A. M.—Final match play round 
amateur championship (first round 18 holes). 

2 Pp, M.—Final match play round amateur 
championship (second round 18 holes). 


Essex County Club.—The following 
contests will be held at the Essex County 
Club : 

Sat., 18 Sept.—Members’ handicap. 

Tue., 21 Sept.—Medal play round for 
women’s championship. Best four scores to 
qualify. 

Wed., 22 Sept.—First round hole play of 
women’s championship. 

Thu., 23 Sept.—Finals hole play of 
women’s championship. 

Fri., 24 Sept.—2:30 p.m. Driving com- 
petition. Open to both men and women 
entered for championships. 3:30 P.M. Ap- 
proaching contest. Open as above. Balls 
to be placed by hand, not teed. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 1 Sept., Mrs. 
Blagrave, Mrs. David Dows, Jr., Mr. R. D. 
Gamble, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Miss Vanderbilt. 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 4 Sept., H.R. 
H. the Duke of Abruzzi, Mr. and Mrs, 
John J. Riker, Mrs, J. W. Ritchie. 

Paris.—Sailing, Wed., 8 Sept., Mrs. 
Charles F. Berwind, the Misses Berwind, Mr. 
and Mrs, H. A. Baldwin, Dr. Horace Phillips, 
Mrs. E. C. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. E. K, 
Stewart, Mr. C, W. Truslow. 

New York.—Arriving, Tue., 7 Sept., 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. N. Dykman, Mr. Rod- 
man E. Griscom, Mrs, Griscom, Senator 
George Gray, the Misses Gray, Hon. Jeffer- 
son M, Levy, Mrs. Edwin Parsons, Miss Par- 
sons, Mr. W. Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jas. A. Wright, Miss Wright. 

Teutonic —Arriving, Wed., 8 Sept., 
Mr. David Bispham, Mrs. W. Metcalf Bliss, 
Mrs. H. A. Bodine. Mrs. G. S. Bowdoin, 
Miss Bowdoin, Gov. Frank Brown, Miss 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Davenport, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L, Fair, Miss C. Furniss, Mrs. 
S. M. Griswold, Mr. and Mrs Charles C. 
Harrison, Mrs. Richard Irwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lathrop, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Minturn, 
Mrs. James A. Moore, Miss May Moore, 
Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, Miss Morgan, Miss 
Annie Morgan, the Misses Page, Dr. St. Clair 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Byan K. Stevens, Mrs. 
W. Rhinelander Stewart, Mrs. H. G. Trevor, 
Miss E. Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tucker- 
man, Rt, Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., Mrs. 
Whipple. 

Campania.—Arriving Sat., 11 Sept., 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Judge Rufus B. Corn- 
ing, Rt. Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, D.D., 
Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Rt. Rev. C. T. Quin- 
tard, D. D., Mrs. M. T. R. Ralli, Hon. 
Lester Lyttleton. 


St. Paul.—Arriving Sat., 11 Sept., Hon. 


Levi P. Morton, Miss Lena Morton, Miss 
Helen Morton, Mr. J. R. Roosevelt, Rt. 


Rev: Leighton Coleman, Judge George L. 
Ingraham. 





Hree favorite and well-known actors 
appeared in a new comedy by a pop- 
ular woman playwright, Mrs. Mad- 

eline Lucette Ryley, on Monday last at 
Wailack’s Theatre. A Coat of Many Col- 
ors is the title of the play in which Miss Effie 
Shannon, Mr. Herbert Kelcey, and Mr. W 
L. Le Moyne have chosen to renew their pro- 
fessional relations with the New York public. 

This has been the only new dramatic inci- 
dent of note for the week, but for Monday 
next are promised other important dramatic 
events. A Bachelor's Romance, with Sol 
Smith Russell, Annie Russell, and Blanche 
Waish in the cast, will be given its first rep- 
resentation on Monday at the Garden Theatre, 
which is under the management of Mr. 
Charles Frohman. 

On Monday also Mr. Francis Wilson will 
make his reappearance at the Broadway in 
Half a King. 








MISS MARY MANNERING 


Who is to appear in the Princess and 
the Butterfly at the Lyceum 


At the Star Theatre the Liliputians begin 
their regular New York engagement in a new 
farcical composition, The Fair at Middletown. 

The other plays which opened the dramatic 
season are all doing very well. 

At Daly’s The Circus Girl, although fill- 
ing in an intermediary season, is drawing 
houses such as assemble in this popular play- 
house during a successful run in the season. 

Secret Service, like Never Again, has, by 
reason of its unabated and unabatable popu- 
larity, developed into a play of chronic fare- 
well weeks. It is now definitely announced 
that it will be positively withdrawn from the 
Empire on the 25th September. As pre- 
viously announced Miss Maud Adams is to 
make her New York début as a star in the 
Little Minister, which play has been waiting 
some time to succeed Secret Service at the 
Empire. 

Mr. Roland Reed appears to have added to 
his list of successful impersonations that of 
Mr. Wright in the Wrong Mr. Wright, at 
the Bijou. 

Miss May Irwin, who succeeds Mr. Reed 
at this theatre, is to appear in a new farce, 
The Swell Miss Fitzgerald. 

What Happened to — continues to in- 
terest audiences at the Manhattan. 

Mr. Sothern is so well pleased with Change 
Alfey that he is announcing it as the princi- 
pal play of his repertoire far the season. This 
popular actor and his attractive wife, Miss 
Virginia Harned, are to appear in The Lady 
of Lyons, at the Lyceum Thursday matinées. 

pe er Lah and A Southern Romance (at 
the Fifth Avenue) have parted company, to 
the manifest advantage of the play. 

(Continued on page vi) 
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PFEDER’ 


additional distinctive trade-name, POMPADOUR. So please hereafter ask for 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 


when you want the original, reliable, incomparable dress edge that is so soft and clean, 
and yet so firm and durable. 


Feder’s Pompadour 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined in the world for the bottom of the skirt, an embellishment 
to any dress, and far superior to all braids, velveteens, leather, rubber, cords, etc. 
is recommended by almost all Notion Departments. 
worn-out skirt and to put on to new one, being almost indestructible. 


It is easy to put on and 


Important—In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your protection, that the name Feder’s is stamped on every yard. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 


Ss BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR is NOT a brush, and it 
has been decided to emphasize this fact by the use of the 


It is a demonstrated success, and 
just as easy to remove from a 








Women are ‘‘Wrapped Up’’ in 
A. M. W. 


Water-Proof Dress Facing 
and Binding 


Because it is 
of matchless 
value to those 
who wish to 
save money 
and labor. Itis 
a_ thoroughly 
Water Proof 
Facing and 
Binding that 
will often 
outwear the 
skirt and will 
save the trou- 
ble and ex- 
pense of fre- 
quent rebind- 



























ing 

tis a more 
Practical, 
more eco- 
nomical,more 
sensible, 
y} more durable 
than any other 
and doesn't 
cost any more. 
It is the right 
weight to 
make the skirt 


hang’ grace- 
fully. 
Ask for It. 


Most Dealers Sell It. If Not Yours, 
Write to Us for Samples. 


WEBER MFG. CO., 439 — N. Y. 


UBIA 


Either in Percaline, 


for Waist or Skirt. 








Viau’s Abdominal 


Corsets 


LONG WAISTED 


A new corset with which we 
have had much success for some 
months, and which we will 
guarantee to be entirely satis- 
factory. These corsets are 
made very short over the hips, 
leaving nothing under the belt 
to prevent corset from curving 
in to the waist. Also a special 


spring busts, which do away 
with all padding. We guaran- 
tee to fit any figure. 

Send for explanatory cir- 
cular. 


B. VIAU 


W. 23d St., New York 





70 (& 69 
MODELS 


NEW YORK 
3 East rgth St. 


FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


WILL NoT Grock 


Sateen, or Silesia, 


Positively un- 


changeable and of superior quality. 


Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 


corset for slender ladies, with | 


IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


| published in Vogue. 
any address in the United States, Canada 
| or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 


| 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR | 


For Gray or Bleached Hair, | 


Clean, odorless, 
does not contain an atom ot 
poisonous matter, will not stain 
the scalp, and baths do not af- 
fect it; neither does curline 
nor crimpin Incomparable 
for the CARD on account of 


lasting. It 


its dura AAS os cleanliness. 
Seven colors cover all shades. 
$3.00. 


Price, $1.50 and 


No. 1. Black. 
No. 2. Dark 
Brown. 

No. 3. Me- 
dium Brown, 
No. 4. Chest- 
it 


nut. 

No. 5. Light 
Chestnut. 

No. 6. Guld 
Blonde. 

No. 7. Ash 

Blonde. 
We make ap- 
plications a 

specialty and assure privacy. 
Samples of hair colored free 


of charge. 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York 
take elevator.) 


(Between joth and 31st Sts. ; 






PARIS 
34 Rue Vivienne 


FAIR 
WOMEN 


from 


VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and other A merican cities, originally 
Sent, post-paid, to 





receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers 


| —Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York | 




















HIGHEST AWARD 





W orld’s Columbian Exposition. 
E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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few) SUITS 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 


____(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty. ) 


THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
| excellence. 

Has a perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth catching in coil. 
, Made of Tempered brass, 
, doesn't bend. 

i) Super nickled, doesn't turn 
brassy. 

h Hook from either side. 


Beware of Imitations. 
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FREE! We will send sam- 
* ples of the CLIN- 
TON also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 
animal booklet for the 
children. 


The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


“)- 


NOTICE y 
NAME Va 
see te eae 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 





**It just suits me!’’ 
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Hy should we be kind to animals ?’’ recently asked a gentie priest of his 
astonished Agnostic auditor. ‘* Because they are sentient creatures,’’ was 
the reply. And it is to be feared that the majority of clergymen of every 

shade of belief share the indifference to animal suffering revealed by the holy father’s 

inquiry. Prudence as well as mercy should move the clergy to arouse themselves 
from their lethargic state, for the church can not afford to lag behind the laity in the 
manifestation of kindly sentiment toward any object, however lowly. 


Such work as has been done for the alleviation of the cruel conditions imposed by 
man upon the helpless creatures at his mercy, has been due to efforts of secular socie- 
ties. There is no organization for the prevention of cruelty to animals created and 
administered as an annex to mission work, nor is there any society of the kind which 
has clergymen among its active workers. Priestly sportsmen are not unknown, but 
the clergy neither individually nor collectively are committed to the championship of 
animals’ right to merciful treatment. This is not the first instance in which the 
clergy has shown itself less humane and enlightened than those they undertake to 
guide and rule. Slavery, the divine right of kings, the might that wealth engenders, 
and many other forms of tyranny under which humanity has groaned and travailed, 
have all been from time to time aggressively upheld by the clergy. The movements 
that have made for freedom and advancement have been begun outside of the church, 
an instance in point at the present time being the movement for equalizing the condi- 
tion of the race. Latterly the church has taken up the work but it did not initiate it, 
and for a long time its attitude toward it was distinctly unfriendly. 


Eventually, clergymen will without doubt espouse the cause of animals. They 
will be compelled to this course as a matter of policy, if from no worthier motive. If 
they would retain any hold upon women and men they must develop along with 
them ; and the humane sentiment is now so powerful among a very considerable 
minority that clergymen cannot much longer disregard it. By the testimony of 
clergymen of all creeds, the church is losing its influence. Irreligious socialism has 
drawn thousands away from the church, and the higher criticism and the theory of 
evolution have lost it other thousands; church attendance, missionary funds, church 
extension funds, all show the serious inroads that have been made in the numbers and 
the enthusiasm of church adherents. One other potent cause for this condition of 
affairs spiritual is, as has been said, the non-progressive attitude of the clergy. What 
possible influence could the priest, quoted at the beginning of this article, have on the 
Agnostic who, as it happened, is deeply concerned over the wrongs of animals, and 
willing to spend herself in their service. As she wrote later her clerical friend, ‘the im- 
pulse to aid animals is the strongest one of which I am conscious, and a way has 
recently been opened by which I can serve them on a larger scale and more effectually 
than I ever dared to hope. AsI shall gain neither glory nor money in the work, and 
as I cannot hope even for appreciation from the creatures for whom I shall work, surely 
my impulse to save animals from man-inflicted torture cannot be of the devil.”’ 


Said an officer of the American Humane Society not long ago : ‘* If we can only 
interest the clergy in the matter of preventing cruelty to animals, and persuade them 
to activity in the matter, if only in the way of precept and example, the battle for 
animals will be more than half won.’’ The church can ill afford to continue to ignore 
the humane sentiment in relation to animals as it has done heretofore ; it is on trial in 
this eager questioning age, and it is perilous for it to be found wanting in mercy. 
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A GARDEN PARTY VISION 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He stood in the unfashionable locality of 
Hudson Street and West Broadway, and 
her appearance from a costume point of 

view was wholly unprepossessing as to both cut 
and quality. So shabby was her attire that an 
unlooker would not have bestowed a second 
glance upon her had it not been for one 
challenging article that she wore. It was 
nothing other than the white lace bow, the 
Parisian fancy of some months ago that has just 
been adopted by Americans. The sight of this 
bow in such environment made one realize 
anew how close akin the world is in these days 
of telegrams and newspapers and the thought 
again crossed the observer's mind when a 
nursemaid with half a dozen charges in tow 
boarded a car and behold, she also bore upon 
her chest amammouth white lace bow. From 
which it can be inferred that the white lace 
bow is not destined to be an exclusive fashion, 
but, on the contrary, it promises to enjoy a 
most unpleasant democratic popularity. 
* 

Among the curiosities of taste in costumes as 
exhibited upon the streets of New York on these 
charming September days, is the tourist woman’s 
inordinate fondness for white chiffon parasols. 
This very dressy toilette accent is to be seen 
shading sailor-hatted, shirt-waisted women on 
shopping tours. The only wonder is that 
women who can do such violence to fitness in 
dress do not also on warm days wear their 
chiffon and mousseline de soie bodices upon the 
public thoroughfare. 


Pal 

The wheel is a source of much concern to 
clergymen who find their congregations com- 
posed mainly of those who are too old or too 
delicate or too dignified to bicycle. The 
youth of both sexes in large numbers prefers 
the spinning through lanes or over sands to 
listening to sermons, and their defection has 
called forth from the clergy much in the way of 
expostulation and direful prophecy. Recently 
a metropolitan divine said in this connection 
that tens of thousands of men and women who 
five years ago were regular church attendants 
now devote Sunday to wheeling and to other 
outdoor sports. The reverend gentleman is 
of the opinion that the situation is the gravest 
that has confronted the church since the Re- 
formation ; and he is especially concerned be- 
cause church authorities do not appear to 
realize the gravity of the situation. He states 
that the question is one of serious spiritual 
concern, and he hopes that the clergy will face 
it in some practical fashion. As he admits 
that the church has lost a large measure of its 
authority, it is difficult to see what pressure it 
can bring to bear upon those who prefer 
wheeling togs and all they imply in the way 
of wholesome recreation to the conventional 
garb of church-goers. 





VOGUE 


One curious statement made by the clerical 
critic was to the effect that if Sunday recrea- 
tion were confined to the non-Christian por- 
tion of the community, the question might be 
‘¢ postponed or dismissed.’’ This attitude of 
viewing with unconcern non-Christians riding 
to the devil—for that is the clergyman’s view 
of it—is the reverse of Christ-like. What 
lesson does such a religious teacher learn from 
the parables of the lost sheep and the prodigal 
son ? 

Piet 

In another column will be found the protest 
of a correspondent who thinks that Vogue is 
not sufficiently appreciative of the elevating 
and refining possibilities of house work. A 
reference to the essay which called forth the 
critic’s letter, will show that Vogue merely 
stated facts as to the conditions of human 
progress and the trend of human ambition. 
It may be that, through the efforts that are 
being made in many quarters, housework will 
be raised in public estimation and that those 
parents who cannot afford to support their 
daughters will be content to train them for 
cooks and chambermaids ; but there is no in- 
dication at present that even the humblest class 
of parents permit themselves any such ideas. 
Vogue did not create the fact nor originate the 
statement of it that the trend of human inven- 
tion is in the direction of freeing the hands and 
the feet. That is a recognized industrial fact 
which is watched with sympathetic interest by 
those who study social tendencies. 

* % 

The thought which is suggested to an ob- 
server in riding about a city like New York, 
which is honeycombed with apartments and 
tenements, is the enormous waste of force in 
domestic work. In hundreds of homes within 
a certain radius such activities, among others, 
as cooking and laundering are duplicated 
hundreds of times, involving the services of 
hundreds of women. The time and effort and 
fuel required to cook a simple course dinner 
for one family would be sufficient to prepare a 
dinner for several families. This individual 
service is a survival of the times when boots 
and butter, weaving and baking were carried 
on exclusively by individual families. Dwell- 
ers in the cities and towns lighten domestic 
labor by patronizing the baker and the grocer, 
and the dwellers in even the remotest hamlets 
now purchase shoes and woven goods made in 
large manufacturies. Domestic work is sure 
to become more and more cboperate. So slow 
is the change in this particular that most per- 
sons—our critic among them—do not realize 
the direction change is taking. Family pre- 
serving has given way in the mass to canned 
and bottled fruits and vegetables, family soup- 
making has also been largely supplanted by 
canned soups. The tendency of enterprise is 
ever to lighten the drudgery of housework. 

** 

There are, moreover, agencies which elim- 
inate it altogether. The boarding house with 
its irritating limitations as to space, privacy 
and service, has been superseded by beautifully 
appointed apartment houses, where large or 
small suites of rooms—including, of course, 
private baths—are to be secured, and where 
chamber service and a restaurant do away with 
the necessity for individual housekeeping. Not 
alone bachelors and spinsters, but whole fami- 
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lies as well live in these hotels, which increase 
in number. Vogue does not venture to predict 
the future of housekeeping, it only records the 
actualities and the tendencies. Cooperation is 
apparently the watchword of the domestic serv- 
ice of the future. 


* 
* 


She who has eye to see and who is withal 
blest with a sense of humor, can find much to 
amuse her in the costume eccentricities dis- 
played in cars and hotels and theatres at this 
season of the year. Here is a vision which 
dazzled onlookers in a Broadway cable car last 
week: It was broad daylight, a time when 
tinsel and glitter look particularly garish. A 
stout woman of about fifty with white hair and 
a singularly fine unwrinkled skin was arrayed in 
a gray cloth skirt, her bodice being of gray 
silk with steel trimmings. Perched upon her 
elaborately coiffured head was a very giddy 
little evening bonnet composed of green span- 
gled net. A mass of the net rested on the 
front of her head ; from this on either side were 
two wings of the spangled net which stood up 
most aggressively. Two enormous gold 
daisies rested on her forehead, and at the back 
of the bonnet were masses of violets. The 
woman's uncovered hands were loaded with 
rings which were set with diamonds, rubies 
and other precious stones—monuments of 
grossly vulgar taste. The woman rode along 
complacently turning her gemmed rings around 
so as to attract attention to her magnificence. 


The poor squaw ! 


* 

A writer on household decoration recom- 
mends, as a late summer-table floral ornament, 
geraniums, the pink variety of which is stated 
to be very attractive when arranged in silver 
or crystal bowls. To this suggestion there 
could be no objection unless on the score of 
over-strong odor ; but when the writer goes 
on to advise a smearing of each leaf with liquid 
glue, in order to insure an appearance of fresh- 
ness for several days, one can but cry out 
against such a malodorous sham. 

* % 

An English contemporary points out that 
although her people have lauded Victoria, ad- 
mired her with fervor and even passion, that 
they have never accorded her the sincerest 
flattery—that of imitation. She has not only 
failed to impress her individuality on the na- 
tion, but customs and habits diametrically op- 
posed to those she countenances and practices 
have grown up during her reign. Conspicu- 
ously a domestic person, living a quiet, well- 
ordered life, she has lived to see home life die 
out among the upper classes in her domain ; 
and she who grieved for long years over the 
loss of her husband finds herself surrounded 
by a society which gives scant time to mourn- 
ing. She has most distinctly not set the social 


pace. 


* 
* * 


It seems a pity that a man like Pasteur, 
whose contributions to the fund of human 
knowledge were so very valuable, should be 
known to the world at large in connection 
solely with a cure for hydrophobia, that has 
mainly served as the basis for newspaper sen- 
sationalism which has been most cruel in its 
effects on dogs. Those who know of him 
only in his connection with this remedy will 


(Continued on page 182) 
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(Continued from page 180) 
doubtless be surprised to learn that the world 
is indebted to him for valuable discoveries, 
covering the years 1857-1885. On the outer 
wall of the Pasteur Laboratory in Paris is a 


tablet of black marble, inscribed in letters of 


gold. Pasteur’s wonderful work is briefly 


summarized as follows : 


Ici fut le laboratoire de Pasteur. 
1857.—Fermentations. 
1860, —Générations-spontanées. 
1865.—Maladies des vins et des biéres. 
1868.—Maladies des vers a sole. 
1881.—Virus et vaccins. 
1885.—Prophylaxie de la rage. 


A free translation of which is : 


1857.—Fermentation. 

1860.—Spontaneous generation. 

1865.— Wine and beer maladies. 
1868.—Silkworm maladies. 

1881.—Virus and vaccine. 
1885.—Preventative treatment of hydrophobia, 


Pi 

Happy is she (or he for that matter) who 
never suffers from loneliness, and who can pass 
enjoyably many consecutive hours without 
other society than her own. Such an one en- 
tertained a friend at luncheon not long ago, 
and in the late afternoon when the visitor 
wended her way homeward the hostess accom- 
panied her the city’s length on the elevated 
road and crossed the ferry, where the guest’s 
husband was met. The visitor went with her 
husband, and at her journey’s end there were 
to meet her three or four adoring children and 
a fond father. The hostess retraced her way 
alone. The ferry crossed, she boarded an 
north-bound cable car, and in the chilly twi- 
light she rode alone up a prosaic thoroughfare. 
Her journey’s end brought her to her apartment 
where her maid met her with the impersonal 
announcement that the florist had come for the 
rubber plant. Neither husband, children, 
father or any kin were there to greet her. She 
thought of her late guest's home-reaching at 
about the same time, and the welcome that 
met her. Was the solitary woman envious, 
or did she indulge in self-pity? No. She 
laughed softly to herself as she realized how 
miserable her friend and herself would be if a 
cruel fate should bring about an exchange of 
places. She was thankful for quiet and an 
opportunity to read her evening paper to the 
accompaniment of a well cooked, neatly served 
dinner. Lonely? She would not have changed 
places with any woman that she knew. 


“ LONG ELIZA” 


AN OLD-FASHIONED Love Story 


BY J. H. CHADWICK 


*¢ WT is broken—broken all to bits,’’ said 
Madge, sinking down on the lowest 
round of a stepladder on which her sis- 

ter, Meta, was perched aloft, dusting and re- 

arranging the china on the uppermost shelves 
of a tall, old-fashioned glass cupboard. 

«¢ What is broken, fair cousin—your heart ?"’ 
said a voice from the doorway. 

«« Long Eliza,’’ said Madge. 

The speaker was a constant visitor, so neither 
girl found it necessary to start or preen herself, 
as the wont of girls is, at any masculine appa- 
rition. Meta stood ‘‘at gaze’’ with open 
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mouth of horror, and Madge simply held out 
toward him her two hands in which were the 
pieces of some precious porcelain object, too 
fragmentary to betray the original form. 
‘«Long Eliza,’’ repeated Madge, in the 
tone of one sure of sympathy, raising two piti- 
ful blue eyes to Louis Mostyn’s beaming face. 





broken one of Aunt Frederica’s most valuable 
cups and saucers, a ‘ Long Eliza,’ a kind you 
seldom see nowadays out of museums. And 
the set was brought to her by poor Cousin 
Alec, too, which makes it the more awful 
still.”” 

«¢ And I shouldn't at all wonder if it would 
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META AND LOUIS ON THEIR WAY TO THE SLUMS 


(See Long Eliza) 


‘Poor Eliza,’ said he, taking the hands, 
sherds and all, into his, and looking very much 
inclined to kiss the owner. ‘‘ What has she 
broken—her head, her back or her heart? 
And who is she, and where does she live when 
she is at home?’ 

*¢Oh, don’t trifle,’’ said Madge, starting to 
her feet, ‘« let us see if we can mend her. Do 
let my hands go, Louis, you are crunching 
the pieces.”” 

*¢Crunching the pieces,’’ cried Louis, re- 
leasing the hands precipitately. «* What does 
she mean? Is she off her head ?”’ 

‘No, Louis,’* said Meta, gravely, descend- 
ing the stepladder with a display of buckled 
shoes and pretty ankles, which would have en- 
raptured a less preoccupied man. ‘* You can't 
realize what a catastrophe this is. Madge has 
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end in her turning us out and we'll have to be 
governesses or shop girls after all,’ said Madge, 
melting into tears. 

«*Oh no, darling !”* cried the young man. 
** You can marry me, you know.”” 

*¢ What ! both of us ?*’ cried Madge glanc- 
ing up with a sparkle of mischief through her 
tears. ‘** And where and how should we live, 
pray ?”” 

‘¢Well, you and Meta could have the 
studio,’’ said Louis cogitating, ‘‘and I dare- 
say Fonblauque would take me in and we'd 
scrape along somehow.”” 

This picture of connubial bliss was too 
much for the sisters even at this serious crisis ; 
and they burst into laughter, so complicated by 
partly suppressed sobs on Madge’s part that 
Meta and Louis were forced to take strong 























measures to ward off hysterics. The position 
was really more serious than at first sight ap- 
peared. 

Madge and Meta Rodney were penniless 
orphans, and the luxurious surroundings of the 
beautiful old-fashioned home where Louis 
found them were theirs only by the fitful favor 
of an excessively capricious aunt. 

Aunt Frederica had quarreled with her only 
brother over their mother’s will, and the quar- 
rel, with the peculiar bitterness of money quar- 
rels, had outlasted at least one life. Brother 
and sister had married and had gone their sep- 
arate ways—Alec Rodney down hill, as far as 
prosperity was concerned, but with a core of 
happiness in his narrow, stinted home; Fred- 
erica Rosse, flourishing outwardly, brilliant, 
admired, living in luxury, but unhappy in her 
marriage. 

Her one child she had named Alec. 

When Alec Rodney and his wife died 
Madge and Meta sat down to plan their future 
with as good courage as could be expected 
from girls of eighteen and twenty. Governess 
or shop girl seemed the alternatives, as Madge 
had said, and ‘‘as I can’t teach anything 
except what I don’t know,” she added, «I'll 
go intoa shop. I can look pretty and attract 
custom, I suppose.*” 

But at this juncture appeared the unknown, 
uncounted-on Aunt Frederica. She was in 
widow's weeds and in deeper grief than even 
her brother's death accounted for. The son, 
the idol of her heart, who, having been brought 
up to have his own way all his life, calmly 
took it when the time came for choice of a 
profession, had gone to sea—not, be it under- 
stood, in a gentlemanly way, in the navy or 
what not, but as a sailor, a common sailor. 
Result—more bitter quarrels, renewed at each 
home-coming ; finally, a complete cutting off 
of all restraint, a bitter scene, an angry fare- 
well, and then silence—a silence which lasted 
for years, settling at last into a heart-broken 
certainty that ‘*never more this side o° the 
sun** should mother and child meet and be 
reconciled. 

For a tale of wreck and disaster had come, 
brightened by deeds of splendid heroism, but 
the hero had died ; and the hero was her son. 

So the proud, lonely, hungry-hearted wo- 
man had lived on alone until this latest blow, 
when a strange eagerness came over her to be 
reconciled with all that was left to her. She 
was growing old, for she had married late. 
Meta and Madge, too, were the youngest of a 
number of children. She was rich, she was 
alone. So she sought out these orphans and 
offered them a home in terms as disagreeable 
as can well be imagined. 

‘‘She’s nasty, perfectly nasty,’’ sobbed 
Madge, ‘‘but I hate work and I don’t want 
to be independent and live alone and never 
have any beaux. So we'll have to put up with 
her.” 

‘« If she will with us,’’ said Meta, who was 
grave and quiet and gentle and kept her im- 
petuous little sister in order by sheer force of 
loving kindness. 

So they transferred their lives to the big 
old-fashioned house where, considered as 
purely decorative in purpose, they were most 
successful and perfectly satisfactory to the 
aunt’s artistic eye ; for Madge was graceful 
and picturesque if somewhat untidy, and 
Meta, with her earnest dark eyes and black 
hair and a sort of ‘‘stilly grace,’’ looked to 
have stepped out of some picture of a medieval 
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saint. Companionably, however, the affair 
was less of a success. To tel! the exact truth 
Madge and Aunt Frederica hated each other, 
and the elder woman's restrictions, which 
sometimes vexed even Meta’s submissive soul, 
kept Madge in continual insurrection against 
restraint and fault-findings of those minute 
and utterly unexpected kinds that cause more 
wear and tear on the nerves than half the real 
wrongs perpetrated. Still, Aunt Frederica 
was proud of her pretty nieces. She dressed 
them well, she introduced them to all her 
friends and, what was more to the purpose, to 
her friends’ sons and daughters. And then 
she flatly refused to let tliem accept or extend 
any invitations. Just how and why Louis 
Mostyn had the entrée to the enchanted castle 
would have been hard to say, but, being there, 
he promptly and very properly fell in love 
with Madge, who tortured and tormented him 
seven days out of ten and made him blissfully 
happy the other three—if Aunt Frederica did 
not interrupt them. To this point affairs had 
come on the ever-memorable day whereon 
Madge, dusting and wiping in her headlong 
fashion, had broken a Long Eliza! Now 
Long Eliza’s are just what she had said— 
precious to the collector, old, rare and quaintly 
pretty. A tiny cup figured in white haw- 
thorns, gold fretwork and blue-edged lozenges 
on a dull-red ground, a saucer to match, both 
in the sheerest porcelain, and both showing 
the tall, quaint swaying figure of a lissome 
Chinese lady picking the leaves of the tea 
plant or strumming ona musical instrument 
of some weird sort (Long Eliza in person) in 
the bottom. 

There had been eleven, now one was gone ! 

The matrimonial expedient having been 
voted not feasible, it remained to decide how 
they were to get out of the scrape. Aunt 
Frederica’s china was far dearer to her than her 
relatives, and these particular cups, as her son's 
last gift, were especially precious. Meta was 
for going boldly to her with the pieces, bit 
this suggestion she was not even allowed to 
finish. Madge’s cowardly little soul recoiled 
from such a course, and as for Louis, he was 
too much in love to know diplomacy from 
duplicity. So conscientious Meta was over- 
ruled, the ten remaining cups were arranged on 
the shelf to look as much like eleven as pos- 
sible, and Louis, with the pieces and a mental 
photograph of the unbroken ones, set forth on 
a self-imposed quest for Long Eliza's, which 
threatened before the end to land him in a 
lunatic asylum. 

He exhausted bric-d4-brac shops, he exas- 
perated owners of collections, he haunted auc- 
tions ; his behavior when near the case of 
Oriental porcelains in the museum was so sus- 
picious that he was asked to move on. His 
friends grew to dread his extraordinary raids 
upon their china closets and to wonder at the 
change which had come over the ordinarily 
lazy, courteous and merry artist. But how 
could he heip it? When daily as he entered 
the little parlor where the sisters sat, looking 
like a sketch by Abbey, Madge would jump 
up, crying eagerly, ‘* Did you find it?** and 
her sparkling, hopeful face would droop into 
woeful curves at his negative ; tears often en- 
sued, requiring to be coaxed and kissed away 
(and, from that point of view, eminently de- 
sirable), but sometimes succeeded by sulks of 
such a vicious and aggressive character as to 
obliterate the memory of all previous joy, and 
send him off on the double-quick to resume 
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his search for Long Eliza's. For Madge’s 
conscience was troubling her, and, being un- 
happy herself, she neither could nor would allow 
her other selves (Meta and Louis) any peace. 
Meta, it is true, was perfectly serene. She 
lived on a plane above Madge’s vagaries. Her 
heart and soul were in her charities, her poor, 
her sick and unhappy ones. She had no part 
in the deceit ; it was Madge’s affair, and sweet 
Meta, who looked so simple, privately had a 
shrewd idea that a lesson on the beauty and 
comfort of candor would do her little sister no 
harm. So she went peacefully on her way, 
waiting on and amusing the difficile Aunt 
Frederica, escaping from her when she could 
to her beloved ‘* objects,’’ as Madge called 
her blind, halt and lame pensioners, giving up 
her best-loved work when the old lady and 
Madge were both fractious at once and could 
not be trusted alone together. In short, 
‘« qualifying for sainthood,’’ said Madge, as 
fast as she could. 

Six months had gone by, summer had come 
to the city, but no Long Eliza had been found 
to take her place on the shelf where her sisters 
stood. Now Aunt Frederica was very unex- 
pected in all her proceedings and one of her 
marked peculiarities was an erratic habit of 
turning out closets and cupboards when least 
expected. She was always losing things— 
things she “had had in her hand the day 
before,’’ making frantic search for them in 
the most impossible places, and thus inciden- 
tally bringing to light all sorts of delinquencies 
which their authors had fancied safely hidden. 
She would turn the whole house out at win- 
dows in search of one doyley of a certain 
dozen or an antique breastpin which, after 
hurting the feelings of allthe servants by veiled 
accusations, she would find just where she had 
carefully put it away herself, in one of her own 
inaccessible strongholds under triple lock and 
key. And then, after hours of anguish to ail 
concerned, when the girls began to heave sighs 
of relief, she would calmly turn to them and 
say: ** Well, of course you must have put it 
there. I should never have thought of such a 
place.”” 

It was now some months since Aunt Frede- 
rica had indulged in such a Walkirenritt, and 
poor Madge, who had been nervously expecting 
one from day to day had worked herself up to 
a pitch of excitement and worry which was 
really telling on hér health and spirits. In 
vain Meta said: **Why don’t you tell her 
and get it off your mind?*’ Madge had con- 
vinced herself that the crime was unpardonable 
and that when Aunt Frederica—who during 
all this time had been unusually amiable— 
should learn of it she would inevitably turn 
them out of doors. 

In this frame of mind she sat in the dim, 
cool parlor one glowing July day, Louis in 
vain trying to console her for the failure of his 
patient efforts to procure a Long Eliza, to 
which end he had taken every desperate step 
short of breaking into the glass case at the 
museum. 

‘«It is no use your kissing me,”’ she said, 
petulantly. ‘*That is, of course, I don't 
mind it ; but the real way to prove your affec- 
tion as undying as you say it is, would be to 
find a Long Eliza.’* 

«« But, my darling Madge, I tell you I have 
ransacked New York, Hoboken and the ad- 
jacent United States,'and don’t believe another 
one exists outside of the museum.”’ 


(Continued on page 186) 
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«¢ Then I am convinced you don’t love me, 
or you would find one,"’ said Madge, conclu- 
sively, and, although Louis took advantage of 
the implied permission to kiss her again, it was 
with a groan of hopeless remonstrance that 
robbed the caress of half its zest. 

*« Madge, dear,’ said Meta, entering cool 
and smiling with her hands full of flowers, ‘if 
you don’t mind going to sit with Aunt Fred 
awhile, I must go now.”” 

*¢ But Ido mind very much,”’ cried Madge. 
** Nobody has any sympathy with me. Why 
should I have any sympathy with anybody ? 
Here I’ve worried and worried until it has fairly 
taken all the curl out of my hair, and all you 
do for me is—you ask me to sit with Aunt 
Fred, and Louis kisses me’’—with withering 
scorn. 

‘¢ Where are you going, Meta?’’ asked 
Louis, hoping to effect a diversion. 

*¢Oh! she’s going a-slumming!*’ cried 
Madge, viciously. ‘* You had better go with 
her and see if you can’t find a Long Eliza 
along the docks !°’ Wherewith she departed, 
slamming the door, and it is to be feared that 
she and Aunt Fred put in a bad afternoon. 

‘* Poor little girl,”’ said Meta, smiling ten- 
derly, ‘*that want of openness is nearly her 
only fault ; it is well she should have a good 
lesson, and I believe she has always been ab- 
solutely true with you, Louis.” 

‘¢] am glad she is not afraid of me,”’ said 
the young man, soberly, ‘‘I certainly am of 
her. May I really go with you, Meta?”’ 

*¢ Come,” said she. 

Far down town, in an inconceivably dirty 
street facing the water where, dusty summer 
as it was everywhere else, a residuum of black, 
sticky mud was to be found in the dryest 
weather, was a certain sailor's lodging house, 
and thither Meta was bound. Here an ardent 
young clergyman, who had found in one of 
Meta’s school friends a helpmeet as ardent as 
himself, had chosen his work. Here the 
young couple had made their home, in a nar- 
row, dingy old house, and they had set up a 
sailor's lodging house amid the dens which 
waited for poor Jack to lure him to his ruin, 
and amid unheard-of difficulties, toils, and 
even dangers, they had lived for five years. 
The dingy house, which was a big, old- 
fashioned brick one, of the sort which once 
stood along the Battery, with windows like 
half-closed fans in the gables, and generous 
rooms with big windows and sloping floors, 
was hardly less dingy outside, but within there 
was shining neatness such as Jack loves (when 
sober), comfort, nay, even daintiness as far as 
that may be achieved by white curtains, flow- 
ers, birds, pictures, and the presence of a lady. 
Jack came and went, all sorts of him—poor, 
flush, sober and thrifty, reckless and often 
tipsy ; and forall these Jacks, particularly for 
the worst of them, there was the womanly 
welcome, the woman's hand stretched out, and 
the sweet eyes of the merry, buoyant, indefa- 
tigable Phoebe Christian meeting his, and the 
stronger hand clasp, the manly help and up- 
lifting of the Rev. Rupert Christian when- 
ever he needed it. There was discipline here, 
too. Not more than so and so many glasses 
of grog were to be had, the doors closed at a 
reasonable hour after theatre time, you were 
expected to come home tolerably sober, and 
it was a positive rule that the canaries must not 
be smothered by tobacco smoke ; but within 
these limits every one might be happy in the 
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way he liked. No one was urged to do what 
he didn’t like ; there was always something 
pleasant going on in the big reading-room of 
an evening, if it were only Mrs. Christian 
reading a sentimental story aloud to her hus- 
band while he smoked his pipe, or one of 
Phoebe’s friends playing or singing. But no 
one need come in unless he liked, which made 
it rather remarkable how that room used to be 
crowded. It was also surprising that so many 
were always to be found in the beautiful little 
chapel, where matins and evensong were said. 
No one had asked the sailors to come, but the 
door stood open all day long. 

Well, toward this dingy quarter Meta picked 
her way daintily through the noise and filth of 
the water-side streets, with their rush of traffic, 
blockaded trucks, panting and exhausted horses 
and irate drivers, telling Louis a little of her 
work and its purpose as they went along. 

The door stood open, so that even from the 
street they could see the bare coolness of the 
hall and a great bunch of flowers in a big blue 
bowl on the newel-post of the curving stairs. 
There was a baby-carriage there, in itself a 
most surprising sight ; and what was left of an 
old man-o’-warsman sat in a rush-chair and 
saluted them as they went in. 

‘«¢ Great heavens ! she doesn’t keep her chil- 
dren here?’’ cried Louis, as he just saved 
himself from stumbling over something small 
and white and vigorously busy on the stairs. 

‘¢Indeed she does,”’ cried a gay voice, 
‘¢and she hasn’t decided yet whether they are 
most comfort or nuisance. Meta, you are 
come at a happy moment. I am at my wit's 
end. Mr. Mostyn, come in and see what 
one of my sailor lads has just brought me, and 
tell me what to do with it."’ ‘It’ was a 
large, handsome and very solemn gray kanga- 
roo, which looked at them with an anxious 
and beseeching expression. ‘* Opossums and 
monkeys and all sorts of birds, of course, we 
expect,’ said Phoebe. ‘¢ Indeed, hitherto we 
have taken whatever they brought us, and 
have not found it necessary to draw the line, 
for I am very fond of creatures myself, but I 
am afraid I shall have to draw it at kanga- 
roos.”* 

‘*«My dear madame,’’ said Louis hastily, 
**they don’t happen, any of them, to have 
brought you a Long Eliza, do they ?”” 

‘¢ A what?’’ cried Phoebe. ‘* No, really,”” 
on receiving an explanation, ‘that is wanting 
to my collection, but perhaps some of them 
might put you in the way of getting one. But, 
Meta, the man is what I want to ask you 
about more than this. Rupert is away, and I 
don’t know what to do about him. He came 
home stupidly drunk last night, and old 
Whiskers and that tall sailor with one eye 
were for playing on him with the hose, but I 
finally got them to put him to bed peaceably, 
and to-day he is too unhappy for words and 
can’t stop apologizing. The queer thing is, 
though he brought me this, he came here 
ragged and penniless and apparently starved, 
and yet he has the looks and manners and in- 
stincts of a gentleman.”” 

*« What does he say ?"’ asked Meta. 

‘*Nothing except to beg my pardon for 
getting drunk and ask me to ship him. I can’t 
get him a ship—he must wait for Ru or Mr. 
Arkworthy. He’s in the sitting 100m ; let's 
go and sit there and talk about something else, 
and you think about him.”’ 

They crossed the hall to another cool, 
sweet-smelling room, where a young man, thin 
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and ragged, but neat and even handsome, sat 
listlessly by the empty grate, a newspaper 
heedlessly tossed on the ground beside him. 
Meta said good morning as they entered, and 
he looked up suddenly with a pair of deepsunk 
eyes as large and black as her own. Pheebe 
sat down and took up some work, and said 
with an air of continuing a previous conversa- 
tion: ** They must be very odd, Mr. Mostyn, 
those tall Jennies or whatever you call them, 
but I had no idea you were such an ardent 
collector.” 

‘‘It’s for my aunt,’ said Meta, ‘* Madge 
broke one of her precious set and has been 
afraid to tell her, and Louis has been hunting 
for one ever since. Really they are a pair of 
monomaniacs on the subject.” 

‘*Did you ever come across one, Mr. 
Odney?’’ asked Pheebe, turning slightly so 
as to include the downcast ragged sailor in the 
conversation, ‘¢a cup of a peculiar pattern—a 
Long Eliza, I believe it is called? *’ 

«©A Long Eliza!”’’ said the man in a 
strange, dreamy tone. ‘** Yes, I know what 
they are, my mother had Long Elizas. I 
brought them to her from sea.- But she 
wouldn't forgive me. I brought her corals 
too, and the fin of a whale, but mother was 
always hard.’’ His head drooped on his breast. 
Meta and Mostyn exchanged startled glances. 
Phoebe raised her eyebrows expressively, but 
went quietly on with her work, until oppor- 
tunity offered, under cover of the hideous 
screeching of a superb sulphur-crested cocka- 
too, to say softly, ‘Would you mind tele- 
phoning for the doctor, Meta, and I'll amuse 
him until he comes.”’ 

So Meta and Mostyn quietly left the room, 
leaving Phoebe talking in cheerful tones to her 
strange guest, as if it were an every day occur- 
rence to divert a semi-delirious man until the 
doctor should come. 

‘* Louis !*’ cried Meta, clutching his arm 
as the door closed behind them, ‘‘do you 
know, I think—TI hardly dare say it, but I 
truly believe we've found Alec! He looks 
like her, he talks like her, and, poor fellow, 
he would think she was hard! What shall 
we do ?—don’t let him get away. I don’t dare 
go for Aunt Frederica. Oh ! what shall I do 
not to let him go, now we have found him !°" 

The usually calm and self-controlled Meta 
was as hysterical as Madge could have been, 
and Louis was driven to administer consola- 
tion to this sister in a manner hitherto found 
effectual with the other, and which caused the 
wooden-legged, one-armed sailor in the porter’s 
chair to build a baseless fabric of romance, in 
the time it took him considerately to avert 
his eyes. 

«¢Don’t, Meta, don’t, dear girl,*’ he cried, 
with his arm still round her. ‘* Why, if it is 
Alec Rosse, perhaps he can get us a Long 
Eliza !°° 

‘¢Who will think of Long Elizas if we 
have really found Aunt Frederica’s son !** 
said Meta. ‘Oh, there’s Rupert. Now 
we shall know what to do.’’ The tall, 
broad-shouldered young clergyman looked as 
much surprised as his doorkeeper at the scene 
he had stumbled upon, but being possibly 
more used to astonishing things, accepted it as 
all in the day’s work, when Meta flung her- 
self upon him with her incoherent story, the 
plausibility of which he could not but ac- 
knowledge. 

‘‘He calls himself Odney,’* he said 
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‘Continued from page 186) 
thoughtfully. ‘* Yes, and your cousin’s 
name was Alec Rodney Rosse. Well, dear 
Meta, the best thing for you to do now is to 
go home and calm yourself down. I promise 
you he shall not escape. Phoebe and the 
doctor and I will see to that. Do you go 
home now, and by to-morrow, when you 
come with another big bunch of roses, perhaps 
I shall have learned something definite. He 
may even’’—added Rupert with his quizzical 
smile—**‘ have a Long Eliza about him.”’ 

Meta let Mostyn take her home, where she 
delighted Madge’s revengeful little soul by 
giving way to as natural or feminine an attack 
of «*nerves’’ as that little lady herself could 
have achieved. But she came out of them 
with much promptness and without forcing 
Louis to have recourse to his usual remedies, 
which was fortunate perhaps for him, and then 
she took things in her own hands again as 
cooly as was her wont. “Not a word to 
Aunt Frederica.”” : 

‘*Ha! who's deceitful now?’’ queried 
Madge. 

*« Dear Madge, until we are sure it is Alec, 
it would be cruel to suggest the possibility to 
her. Don’t be a fool !°’ 

**Oh !”” said Madge in a very small voice. 
It must be a crisis indeed in which Meta 
spoke like that. 

And so after some more consultations, 
wondering, hoping and fearing, it was agreed 
to wait until next day, when all three manag- 
ing to escape while Aunt Fred was taking a 
nap ; they hastened down to the Best Bower as 
fast as trains could take them. Phoebe met 
them with a grave face. 

‘« He is delirious and very, very ill. The 
doctor says he'll pull him through if he can, 
but the chances are very slight. But see, isn’t 
it curious ?’’ she went on, holding out some- 
thing in her hand, *¢ when they undressed him, 
they found this, all done up in bits of paper 
and rags, in an inside pocket of that old ragged 
shirt, and from your description, it must be 
a 
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‘« Long Eliza cried Madge and Louis, 
pouncing upon it simultaneously with a reck- 
lessness that endangered its existence. 

«Oh! it is Alec, it must be he!”’ cried 
Meta. I must go tohim. I know it is he; 
let me take care of him for dear Aunt Fred.”’ 

And now arose a new difficulty. Madge 
and Louis were for carrying off Long Eliza 
withour further ceremony, but Rupert reported 
the sailor to be asking for it, and Meta with 
difficulty rescued it from Madge’s clutches ; 
but the sight of the precious cup or of the 
sweet calm face had a soothing effect, and 
Meta’s wish, which at first had been violently 
opposed, was now, through the logic of events, 
quietly acceded to, and for many days she 
stayed at her chosen post, watching with ago- 
nizing anxiety and desperate carefulness the 
ragged, drunken sailor whom her heart had 
identified as her aunt's son. 

Louis and Madge went home, where the 
latter exhausted her imagination in the inven- 
tion of excuses for Meta’s prolonged absence— 
excuses so varied, picturesque and fantastic 
that no sane person would have credited them 
fora moment. But it happened to be one of 
Aunt Frederica’s most pre-occupied times. 
A certain unlucky girl had left undone certain 
things, in consequence of which Mrs. Rosse 
was in process of upturning, clearing, search- 
ing, whitewashing, packing and unpacking, 
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and moving furniture from attic to cellar. 
But she had begun at the attic. Madge was 
her slave, obedient, submissive, shaking in her 
shoes, and inventing new and elaborate fic- 
tions whenever Meta was even distantly al- 
luded to. 

*¢ Never,’’ she said to Mostyn one night, 
«« will I tell a lieagain, or even exaggerate. I 
won't even say ‘not at home’ at the door. 
I’ve told so many lies this week. But isn’t it 
queer she doesn’t ask more ?*” 

At last she did ask more. The clearing 
and re-arranging process had descended from 
attic to bedrooms, down the stairs and through 
the two large drawing-rooms, for Mrs. Rosse 
was spasmodically methodical, and as they 
drew near the dining-room Madge began to 
quake, and in her nervousness to allege more 
and more fantastic reasons for Meta’s absence. 

‘*I believe,”’ said Aunt Frederica at least, 
turning upon Madge in the hall, ‘there is 
something very wrong about Meta, and as soon 
as I have gone through the china closets I 
shall go myself and find her. I believe she 
has eloped with that young Mostyn’’ (Louis, 
for a wonder, being absent). And she opened 
the dining-room door. 

«¢ The china closets Madge gave a gasp 
of horror, seized a hat and parasol and fled, 
leaving the front door open behind her. 

In the cool room, high above the noise, 
through whose shaded windows the salt breezes 
from the bay came in, Meta and Phcebe sat 
by the sick sailor’s bed. Phoebe, who was 
not in search of a lost cousin, was rosy and 
fresh, but Meta was pale and haggard and 
worn ; three weeks of such ceaseless watchful- 
ness and flickering hope and dread had passed. 
He was asleep, and the fan in her hand moved 
with slow, tireless swing ‘‘If he wakes 
conscious,”” the doctor had said dubiously— 
‘<if he wakes conscious we may hope ; and I 
am as anxious about Miss Meta as about 
him.” 

The house was very quiet and the street 
noises were so continuous as to have become 
part of the very texture of the quiet. Sailors 
are a very sentimental race, and the devotion 
of this young girl, especially when Mrs. Chris- 
tian had explained her hope, had touched them 
deeply, sothat they had given up music and 
played the games which required fewest 
words ; they had even contrived in some way 
known only to themselves to suppress the 
cockatoo ; and as to the children, Mrs. Chris- 
tian expressed her intention of hiring only sail- 
ors as nursemaids in future. 

Through all the hush of the house there 
came suddenly a hurried sound, quick steps 
and the rustle ‘of starched garments—unmis- 
takably feminine, and panting breath, and as 
Meta rose, with her finger to her lips, Madge 
halted on the threshold, wild-eyed and eager, 
with Louis very much astonished at her heels. 

‘« The cup—Long Eliza, you must give it 
to me!’’ she whispered, ‘she has got to the 
china closet, and she thinks you have eloped 
with Louis, and when she finds the cup gone 
I—I know she'll kill me, I’ve told her so 
many lies !*’ 

¢¢Oh, hush !*” said Meta, with an anxious 
glance at the sailor’s sleeping face. ‘* You'll 
wake Alec !”” 

‘¢Is it Alec?’’ whispered Madge, coming 
closer, and looking curiously at the thin, pinched 
face in which a strong likeness to Aunt Fred- 
erica showed. ‘* Really, are you convinced ? 
Then he won’t mind my taking Aunt Fred 
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back her cup,’” and she made a dash for the 
Long Eliza which stood on the table by the 
bed. 

«¢ Madge, what are you thinking of—he’ll 
miss it; put it back. Oh, hush! he’s wak- 
ing ; it is life or death !”” 

Their excited whispers had covered all 
sounds of approaching steps, and now as Meta 
bent over him anxiously, and even Madge 
drew back her hand, the large eyes opened 
slowly—quiet, gentle eyes they were—and 
quite conscious. They passed lingeringly 
over Meta’s face, which was indeed sweet to 
look at, but they left it to glance beyond, and 
then joy and love lit them up and he tried to 
raise himself. 

‘¢Mother!*’ he said, feebly, and Aunt 
Frederica was by his side. 


x * * 


‘¢ How do you suppose she found me?”’ 
said Madge to Mostyn some weeks later, 
when many surprising changes had taken 
place. ‘* And why do you suppose she fol- 
lowed me? Did she think I had stolen some- 
thing—or only because I had told her so many 
lies? And Louis,’’ she added, in a low tone 
and with downcast eyes, after some minutes of 
a very pleasant silence had passed, “do you 
think Meta will be as happy with Alec—as 
you and I?” 


GLIMPSES 


NATALIE : ** How did you manage to get 
so many frocks in one trunk, my dear?”’ 

MapceE: ‘I have fewer than you sup- 
pose. My white piqués have extra sets of 
big piqué collars, and no two alike, with belts 
to match some of them, ribbon for others, in 
pink, blue, yellow and white. Some braided, 
others incrusted with lace. Then, you know, 
my twe white Swiss gowns are worn over dif- 
ferent silk slipsp—a pale green, a rose-pink, a 
straw color anda mauve. There, you have 
my secret.” 


THaT— 

Delicate lawns and organdies look so stringy 
after driving. To have such gowns look their 
best, one should never sit in them. 


THaT— 


Playing golf constantly is ruining young 
women’s complexions. You may with abso- 
lute certainty pick out among a set of girls, 
by the tan on their faces, those who play golf 
and those who play tennis. Masks of silk or 
linen will have to come into fashion again. 


Ir— 

You are wearing biack velvet belts, be 
sure to have them very narrow, as the smart 
onesare. A few little upright velvet tabs added, 
made to cling to the figure or bodice, are 
most becoming and a pretty change. Smart 
ribbon or taffeta belts, when they fasten in the 
back, have upright bows, the loops pinned flat 
to the bodice. 


THaT— 

Ultra smart matrons have their full-dress 
gowns, one if not more, trimmed with white 
or black real lace barbs. On the bodice they 
form bretelles; on the skirt they are wider 
and branch out like the spokes ofa wheel. 

(Continued on page 190) 


















































































































(Continued from page 188) 
THaT— 

Some of the Newport belles drive and go 
to afternoon functions in hats with enormously 
wide brims, very much undulated, crushed 
and folded up in the back under flowers or 
feathers. All ,you are permitted to see is 
mouth and chin. Lovely teeth and angelic 
smiles are made, in consequence, more ravish- 
ing than ever; and when you see a big hat 
coming, you are sure those perfections belong 
to it. The girls with other fine points and 
lacking these do not dispute the field. 


Ar “ Arrer Four ’’ MusicaLes— 

Those jeweled handles of parasols sparkle 
in rows like a fairy fence. The gloved hand 
is most discreet, keeping its hold where the 
jewels are not. What fluff of lace, and chif- 
fon below, and what a garden of color ! 





CULLED HERE AND THERE 


A PHASE OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY 


N Naples the lottery is the source of the 
strangest superstitions. No good Nea- 
politan who has a number—and they all 

have them—would forget to keep on the table 
near his bed his ‘* Smorfia,’’ which is a book 
explaining all dreams touching the probable 
chances for the next ‘‘tirage.’” If you see a 
crowd in your dream take ninety or a number 
beginning with nine and a cipher; if you 
dream of blood or a wound, choose eighteen ; 
a man hanging on a gibbet, select thirty-nine ; 
a madman, twenty-two; a dead man, forty- 
eight, and if perchance you hear him speak in 
your dream, and can gather from what he said 
something which you can possibly turn into a 
number, then your luck is certain and you 
should run and buy a ticket. There are at 
Naples men called ‘¢ pematuri,’” from whom 
you must shrink as if they had the plague or 
the smallpox if you are on the point of putting 
some money in the lottery, for they are per- 
ambulating ill-luck. But there are also ‘¢ as- 
sistiti,"” and these you must see before you 
try your luck. Both kind of men can be 
recognized by the shape of their eyes. 


THE JEWELERS’ FAUX-PAS 


Kind but corpulent Queen Isabella has had 
a mighty quarrel with her jewelers, a great 
firm on Rue de la Paix, Paris, who have in 
some way betrayed her and committed what 
she calls a sacrilege. For a few days past 
little crowds collected before the glittering 
shop window to admire something unusual—a 
rose of gold with a heart of precious stones 
emerging from a most elegant chiseled vase 
bearing on its foot a coat of arms. It appears 
that the Queen, having seen in her last visit to 
Spain the golden rose given to her daughter- 
in-law, Christina, by Leo XIII, and having 
found it much more beautiful than the one 
which she had received years ago from Pius 
the IX, had made up her mind to have the de- 
sign of the modern rose copied by her jewelers. 
But she did not expect to have it shown in 
their window, a mistake which it seems was 
made by an employee during the absence of the 
head of the establishment. 





Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 
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THE WANING SEASON SEES SOME CHARMING 
COSTUMES OF THIN MATERIALS—DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF GOWNS THAT MAY SERVE AS 
MODELS FOR COUNTRY HOUSE 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


LEGITIMATE EFFORTS FOR THE POSTPONE- 
MENT OF OLD AGE 


Hat has become of it ? 

Where has it gone? 

It is wellnigh a thing of the past. 
Caps, spectacles, white hair or wigs, wrinkles, 
stooping figures, obsolete and non-progressive 
ideas have quite disappeared, and from their 
ashes has arisen the woman we see to-day— 
capless, wigless, wrinkleless, straight, agile 
and progressive. Women in the past were so 
early put upon the shelf—at forty and forty- 
five they were considered to have had their 
day, and were expected to assume the accom- 
paniments of grandmotherhood and to demand 
nothing further. To-day how changed we 
find these conditions. A woman of forty is 
just beginning to be interesting. Having 
profited by life’s disappointments, complica- 
tions and experiences, she is better fitted to 
cater to man’s likes and dislikes and to occupy 
a position she has earned. Should such a 
woman be compared with a chit of a child 
just fresh from the nursery, with no self-knowl- 
edge, just because she bears about her the 
aroma of the débutante? Each to-day has her 
own niche and this is as it should be, but not 
as it was before this revolution of which we are 
speaking began. 

It takes some years for a woman to find 
herself, so to speak—to learn her own style ; 
how to, and when to, wear her clothes (how- 
ever simple they may be) ; when to speak and 
when to remain silent. Indeed, one must 
experience life’s fuller lessons—and generally 
suffering is the road—before one can be lov- 
ingly sympathetic, which is the key to all 
hearts. Therefore, the one who possesses 
these fruits should be encouraged and is 
entitled to the changed conditions of to-day. 

What was formerly called old age is like- 
wise nowadays on the extension system, and 
from present indications there seems to be no 
limit. According to a late United States 
census of human life, it is found to have in- 
creased two years per capita. Why should we 
not live as long as did the early Jews? We 
have a better God than they—that is, we 
know more about Him. Consequently, caus- 
ation is the same, why should the effect differ? 

According to the opinion of a noted materi- 
alist, to say nothing of the opinions of modern 
spiritual thinkers, human life will continue 
to increase until death will become obsolete. 
‘« The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death’’ (1 Cor. xv., 26), which surely corrob- 
orates the above opinions. 

One cannot travel through Japan without 
being impressed with the respect that is there 
shown to old age. Indeed a woman among 
these people receives very little attention until 
she reaches what they consider to be old age 
and then everything and everybody bends the 
knee to her. 

This is as it should be only let us say ad- 
vancing years, not old age, and so help to de- 
stroy its ugliness. 


19° 


A lady of some sixty-five summers was 
heard telling a group of listeners the other day 
that she had been taking swimming lessons 
and that in a few lessons she had learned to 
swim in spite of the instructor's anticipation to 
the contrary. She further said she had lately 
taken up horse-back riding, which she dearly 
loved as a girl, and that next summer she was 
going to begin with the bicycle. She laugh- 
ingly said as she finished, “ You see I have 
learned that old age is largely self-cultivated.”’ 
For asa man thinketh in his heart so is he, 
and I am finding thisto be true, and her ap- 
pearance and manner bore out her statement 
for she did not look a day over fifty. Cer- 
tainly the bicycle has done and is doing a 
great deal towards destroying old age. Asa 
woman approaches you on a wheel it is im- 
possible to tell until you are quite close 
whether she is twenty or fifty. The figure 
and carriage are apt to be the same, to say 
nothing of the omnipresent shirt-waist and the 
jaunty sailor. 

White hair, or even gray hair, face lines and 
wrinkles which are to-day destroyable, afford 
one no clue even upon closer investigation and 
so it does seem as though we could remain at 
any age we settle upon, individually, as being 
desirable and thus eventually handicap if not 
conquer old age. God speed the day, for 
the legitimate state of man is freedom, not 
bondage—even that of old age. 


A WHITE COSTUME OF DISTINCTION 


On these glorious days one sees exquisite 
creations at golf teas, casino-luncheons or at 
the games. At the latter, blue skies and sun- 
shine have lent kindly countenance to hundreds 
of lovely frocks, among them one in white, 
and there are seemingly no end of white 
gowns, but this particular one was quite the 
smartest. The wearer had that perfect hight 
for which modern fashions are designed. She 
was slender, straight as a young palm tree, 
conscious of her youth, of her beauty, of her 
right to the world’s adulation and all men’s 
admiration, all of which does enter into a gown 
and hat, sets them off to charm and entrance 
with a power indescribable. If one will fancy 
a white silk dotted mousseline de soie, built 
over sulphur glacé silk, with a round skirt 
separately hung, gathered to its mount and 
having around the bottom three narrow bias 
mousseline de soie flounces to match, each 
edged with a fine lace purling. On the upper 
part of skirt, a four inch wide entredeux, of 
exquisite Brussels lace, let in transparently in 
a single hoop about nine inches below the belt 
on the left hip, and then descending on the 
right to twenty-one inches below. The round 
gathered bodice had the same lace transpar- 
ently inset in two rows, the upper one starting 
above the left sleeve top and crossing diago- 
nally under the right arm, and then passing 
across in the back to be joined again over the 
left arm. The second row started about 
seven inches below, and kept that distance on 
the same line. The sleeves en mousquetaire, 
matched, were lined with silk and were lightly 
draped at the top. The lace insertions on 
bodice and skirt were edged on both sides, by 
a very narrow puckered ruffle of black mousse- 
line de soie. A rosette and wide scarf of 
sulphur lisse, one end sloped shawl fashion, was 
posed on the upper lace entredeux on the left 
of bodice, the scarf drawn down softly into a 
belt of bias black velvet, the end hanging 
gracefully below. There was a black velvet 


















neck band also, with sulphur plissés attached, 
and at the wrists of sleeves were plissés to 
match also. 


HIGH-CLASS MARRIAGE AT 
CAIRO 


He guests are escorted through a hall by 
a coal-black negro more than six feet 
tall, who also received the roses and 
orange blossoms brought for the bride. A 
half a dozen other gigantic blacks are seated 
in the hall not far from the door of the harem. 
About one hundred women were assembled 
in the salon. As the guests entered three 
dancing women were amusing the company. 
The invited ones made a great circle, some in 
chairs, the rest cross-legged or squatting on the 
floor, leaving an open space for the dancers. 
At the foot of the room were the tom-tom 
beaters. At the head of the room was the first 
wife of the prospective bridegroom, throned in 
an arm-chair, her slippered feet thrust forward 
on an ottoman. Supporting her on either side 
sat two members of the bridegroom’s family, 
mentally appraising the costs and the merits of 
the entertainment, for this was the first night 
of the wedding, and the festivities were at the 
house of the bride. The next day the bride 
would be taken in state to the bridegroom's 
house, and the feast at his expense would be 
expected to surpass hers. The air was full of 
smoke, for three or four litthe negro girls were 
busy passing cigarettes and coffee. The cig- 
arettes were held in silver baskets, handles of 
which were twined with orange buds. The 
most exacting duty of an attendant was to hold 
the match properly while a woman got her 
cigarette under way. 


PARIS COSTUMES ORIENTALIZED 


The costumes worn by the women were of 
the most beautiful silks in delicate colors and 
trimmed with lace and embroidery. Some of 
them were cut after Paris patterns, but worn 
without stays, and over the unwieldy figures 
produced by many generations of the cult of 
fat, as identical with the cult of beauty, they 
gave many of those excellent Cairenes the look 
of having escaped from a show. The effect 
of caricature was enhanced by the multiplica- 
tion of broad gold belts, massive anklets and 
bracelets, necklaces, of gold chains wound 
many times about the person, and heavy ear- 
rings and bangles, together with circlets bind- 


ing the hair. There were few jewels, but the 
weight of gold was extraordinary. The 
bride looked on from the outside of the 


circle, a girl of fifteen or thereabouts, with 
large dark eyes. Her wedding gown was of 
pink satin trimmed with white lace. She had 
a crescent of large diamonds in her hair. She 
did not seem to be at all necessary to the re- 
joicings, for after a time she went into another 
room with her French teacher. The guest of 
most importance was an aunt of the Khedive, 
a stout person of middle age, whose brown 
face looked grotesque under a coating of rouge 
and powder, and whose hair was blondined. 


DANCING GIRLS AND COFFEE—-FINALLY SUPPER 


The dancing girls were unattractive, but not 
repulsive, like the public dancers of Cairo. 
They wore silk dresses of the nightgown order, 
with gold belts and a profusion of gold chains. 
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Their hair hung loose, and was twined with 
orange blossoms. Everybody but the bride 
wore these flowers. As the girls danced they 
sang through their noses. They smoked in 
the intervals of singing. Nobody—least of all 
the dancers—paid any attention to the musi- 
cians on the floor, some of whom played one- 
stringed violins, others shook tamborines and 
beat tom-toms. 

After two or three hours of coffee and danc- 
ing, supper began to come up-stairs on the 
heads of tall blacks. Three or four women 
upon receiving a dish would leave it empty on 
the floor, before their neighbors got anything ; 
but in course of time all the rooms in the 
harem and the connecting passages were strewn 
with fine china, and it was plain the spread had 
been lavish and costly. The younger girls 
fell asleep on the rugs while the tom-toms were 
beating, and groups of twos and threes still 
squatted over baskets of sweetméats—the bride 
still absent with her teacher. 


THE BRIDEGROOM’'S DINNER 


There was no sign of breaking up below 
stairs where the bridegroom entertained his 
friends. For their accommodation eighty feet 
or so of the street had been closed in with rugs 
and hangings covering the ground and walls 
of houses on either side, and were swung 
across the street ends and drawn over the top 
for a canopy. This enormous room was 
lighted by twenty-one great crystal chandeliers 
hanging from temporary beams, and there 
were nearly two hundred side lights in addi- 
tion. About a dozen musicians played on a 
better class of instruments than those used in 
the harem, and the crowd of men who chatted 
over cigarettes and the inevitable coffee took 
to chairs more generally than the women did. 
The bridegroom was a middle-aged Egyptian, 
not ill-favored, and said to be very wealthy. 


IN WHAT THE EGYPTIAN MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONY CONSISTS 


And the marriage ceremony? The formal 
conveyance of the bride to the husband's 
house on the second day of the feast answers 
that purpose. The custom of centuries re- 
quires that she be borne in a _palanquin 
between gaily decorated camels, but in Cairo 
the more prosaic carriage gains ground. After 
entering her husband’s home the white robes 
of the girl are exchanged for the black bat-like 
robes of the matron. Wedding festivities 
last three days, from which it appears that the 
acquisition of a new wife may easily cost a 
small fortune. 


A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS 


BY KATE CHOPIN 


Ittle Mrs. Sommers one day found her- 
L self the unexpected possessor of fifteen 
dollars. It seemed to her a very large 
amount of money, and the way in which it 
stuffed and bulged her worn old porte-mon- 
naie gave her a feeling of importance such as 
she had not enjoyed for years. 

The question of investment was one that 
occupied her greatly. Fora day or two she 
worked about apparently in a dreamy state, 
but really absorbed in speculation and calcula- 
tion. She did not wish to act hastily, to do 
anything that she might afterward regret. But 
it was during the still hours of the night when 
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she lay awake revolving plans in her mind that 
she seemed to see her way clearly toward a 
proper and judicious use of the money. 

A dollar ortwo should be added to the price 
usually paid for Janie’s shoes, which would 
insure their lasting an appreciable time longer 


than they usually did. She would buy so and 
so many yards of percale for new shirt waists 
for the boys and Janie and Mag. She had 
intended to make the old ones do by skilful 
patching. Mag should have another gown. 
She had seen some beautiful patterns, veritable 
bargains inthe shop windows. And still there 
would be left enough for new stockings—two 
pairs apiece—and what darning that would 
save fora while! She would get caps for the 
boys and sailor-hats for the girls. The vision 
of her little brood looking fresh and dainty and 
new for once in their lives excited her and 
made her restless and wakeful with anticipation. 

The neighbors sometimes talked of certain 
** better days,’’ that littke Mrs. Sommers had 
known before she had ever thought of being 
Mrs. Sommers. She herself indulged in no 
such morbid retrospection. She had no time— 
no second of time to devote to the past. The 
needs of the present absorbed her every faculty. 
A vision of the future like some dim, gaunt 
monster sometimes appaled her, but luckily 

to-morrow never comes. 

Mrs. Sommers was one who knew the value 
of bargains ; who could stand for hours mak- 
ing her way inch by inch toward the desired 
object that was selling below cost. She could 
elbow her way if need be ; she had learned to 
clutch a piece of goods and hold it and stick 
to it with persistence and determination till 
her turn came to be served, no matter when it 
came. 

But that day she was a little faint and tired. 
She had swallowed a light luncheon—no! 
when she came to think of it, between getting 
the children fed and the place righted, and 
preparing herself for the shopping bout, she 
had actually forgotten to eat any luncheon at 
all! 

She sat herself down upon a revolving stool 
before a counter that was comparatively de- 
serted, trying to gather strength and courage 
to charge through an eager multitude that was 
besieging breastworks of shirting and figured 
lawn. An all-gone limp feeling had come 
over her and she rested her hand aimlessly 
upon the counter. She wore no gloves. By 
degrees she grew aware that her hand had en- 
countered something very soothing, very pleas- 
ant totouch. She looked down to see that 
her hand lay upon a pile of silk stockings. A 
placard near by announced that they had been 
reduced in price from two dollars and fifty 
cents to one dollar and ninety-eight cents ; and 
a young girl who stood behind the counter 
asked her if she wished to examine their line 
of silk hosiery. She smiled, just as if she had 
been asked to inspect a tiara of diamonds with 
the ultimate view of purchasing it. But she 
went on feeling the soft, sheeny luxurious 
things—with both hands now, holding them 
up to see them glisten, and to feel them glide 
serpent-like through her fingers. 

Two hectic blotches came suddenly into her 
pale cheeks. She looked up at the girl. 

“ Do you think there are any eights-and-a- 
half among these?’ 

There were any number of eights-and-a- half. 
In fact, there were more of that size than any 
other. Here was a light-blue pair; there were 
some lavender, some all black and various 








shades of tan and gray. Mrs. Sommers 
selected a black pair and looked at them very 
long and closely. She pretended to be ex- 
amining their texture, which the clerk assured 
her was excellent. 

“A dollar and ninety-eight cents,’’ she 
mused aloud. ‘Well, I'll take this pair.” 
She handed the girl a five-dollar bill and waited 
for her change and for her parcel. What a 
very small parcel it was! It seemed lost in 
the depths of her shabby old shopping-bag. 

Mrs. Sommers after that did not move in 
the direction of the bargain counter. She 
took the elevator, which carried her to an 
upper floor into the region of the ladies’ wait- 
ing-rooms. Here, in a retired corner, she ex- 
changed her cotton stockings for the new silk 
ones which she had just bought. She was not 
going through any acute mental process or 
reasoning with herself, nor was she striving to 
explain to her satisfaction the motive of her 
action. She was not thinking at all. She 
seemed for the time to be taking a rest from 
that laborious and fatiguing function and to 
have abandoned herself to some mechanical im- 
pulse that directed her actions and freed her of 
responsibility. 

How good was the touch of the raw silk to 
her flesh! She felt like lying back in the 
cushioned chair and reveling for a while in the 
luxury of it. She did for a little while. Then 
she replaced her shoes, rolled the cotton stock- 
ings together and thrust them into her bag. 
After doing this she crossed straight over to 
the shoe department and took her seat to be 
fitted. 

She was fastidious. The clerk could not 
make her out ; he could not reconcile her shoes 
with her stockings, and she was not too easily 
pleased. She held back her skirts and turned 
her feet one way and her head another way as 
she glanced down at the polished, pointed- 
tipped boots. Her foot and ankle looked very 
pretty. She could not realize that they be- 
longed to her and were a part of herself. She 
wanted an excellent and stylish fit, she told the 
young fellow who served her, and she did not 
mind the difference of a dollar or two more 
in the price so long as she got what she de- 
sired. 

It was a long time since Mrs. Sommers had 
been fitted with gloves. On rare occasions 
when she had bought a pair they were always 
‘*bargains,"’ so cheap that it would have 
been preposterous and unreasonable to have 
expected them to be fitted to the hand. 

Now she rested her elbow on the cushion of 
the glove counter, and a pretty, pleasant young 
creature, delicate and deft of touch, drew a 
long-wristed ‘*kid’’ over Mrs. Sommers’s hand. 
She smoothed it down over the wrist and but- 
toned it neatly, and both lost themselves for a 
second ortwo in admiring contemplation of 
the little symmetrical gloved hand. But there 
were other places where money might be spent. 

There were books and magazines piled up 
in the window of a stall a few paces down the 
street. Mrs. Sommers bought two high-priced 
magazines such as she had been accustomed 
to read in the days when she had been accus- 
tomed to do other pleasant things. She car- 
ried them without wrapping. As well as she 
could she lifted her skirts at the crossings. 
Her stockings and boots and well fitting gloves 
had worked marvels in her bearing—had given 
her a feeling of assurance, a sense of belonging 
to the well-dressed multitude. 

She was very hungry. Another time she 
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would have stilled the cravings for food until 
reaching her own home, where she would have 
brewed herself a cup of tea and taken a snack 
of anything that was available. But the im- 
pulse that was guiding her would not suffer her 
to entertain any such thought. 

There was a restaurant at the corner. She 
had never entered its doors ; from the outside 
she had sometimes caught glimpses of spotless 
damask and shining crystal, and soft-stepping 
waiters serving people of fashion. 

When she entered her appearance created 
no surprise, 50 consternation, as she had half 
feared it might. She seated herself at a small 
table alone, and an attentive waiter at once 
approached to take her order. She did not 
want a profusion ; she craved a nice and tasty 
bite—a half dozen blue-points, a plump chop 
with cress, a something sweet—a créme-frapée, 
for instance ; a glass of Rhine wine, and after 
all a small cup of black coffee. 

While waiting to be served she removed her 
gloves very leisurely and laid them beside her. 
Then she picked up a magazine and glanced 
through it, cutting the pages with the blunt 
edge of her knife. It was all very agreeable. 
The damask was even more spotless than it 
had seemed through the window, and the 
crystal more sparkling. There were quiet 
ladies and gentlemen, who did not notice her, 
lunching at the small tables like her own. A 
soft, pleasing strain of music could be heard, 
and a gentle breeze was blowing through the 
window. She tasted a bite, and she read a 
word or two, and she sipped the amber wine 
and wiggled her toes in the silk stockings. 
The price of it made no difference. She 
counted the money out to the waiter and left 
an extra coin on his tray, whereupon he bowed 
before her as before a princess of royal blood. 

There was still money in her purse, and her 
next temptation presented itself in the shape of 
a matinée poster. 

It was a little later when she entered the 
theatre, the play had begun and the house 
seemed to her to be packed. But there were 
vacant seats here and there, and into one of 
them she was ushered, between brilliantly 
dressed women who had gone there to kill 
time and eat candy and display their gaudy 
attire. There were many others who were 
there solely for the play and acting. It is safe 
to say there was no one present who bore 
quite the attitude which Mrs. Sommers did to 
her surroundings. She gathered in the whole— 
stage and players and people in one wide im- 
pression, and absorbed it and enjoyed it. She 
laughed at the comedy and wept —she and the 
gaudy woman next to her wept over the 
tragedy. And they talked a little together 
over it And the gaudy woman wiped her 
eyes and sniffed on atiny square of filmy, 
perfumed lace and passed little Mrs. Sommers 
her box of candy. 

The play was over, the music ceased, the 
crowd filed out. It was like a dream ended. 
People scattered in all directions. Mrs. Som- 
mers went to the corner and waited for the 
cable car. 

A man with keen eyes, who sat opposite 
to her, seemed to like the study of her small, 
pale face. It puzzled him to decipher what he 
saw there. In truth, he saw nothing—unless 
he were wizard enough to detect a poignant 
wish, a powerful longing that the cable car 
would never stop anywhere, but go on and on 
with her forever. 

Kate Copin. 


THE ART INTEREST 


THE HANDICAP OF PROBABILITY BOTHERS THE 
MODERN ARTIST, BE HE SCULPTOR 
OR PAINTER 


T is recorded that a bishop of the thirteenth 
I century, one Guillaume Durand, com- 
plained that the artists of his day did 
quite as they pleased with the Old and the 
New Testament, and freely varied the texts to 
suit their whims in their works. Their em- 
bellishments, embroidered on the Scriptural 
themes, in altar and easel paintings and in the 
capitals and tympanums of churches, excite 
the envy of the modern workman, hampered 
as he is by the necessity of archeology, the 
proprieties, the conventionalities, etc. We 
see M. Pissot illustrating the life of Christ so 
conscientiously that his work becomes almost 
documentary and geographical, and quite 
unable to render the Temptation on the 
Mount for lack of the necessary models. 
The medizval painter would have flown to 
this incident as one of the most characteristic, 
important and artistic, and he would have 
taken great delight in inventing a fiend, with 
no thought for comparative anatomy. All 
the fine monstrous brood of hell-mouths, 
demons, goblins and gargoyles that swarm in 
medieval ecclesiastical architecture are posi- 
tively forbidden the modern sculptor. The 
modern painter can never render a martyrdom 
of St. Ursula as in Memling’s beautiful pic- 
ture in Brughes, with the graceful, knightly 
executioner bending his bow against the vic- 
tim at arm’s length. The probabilities have 
to be considered—not only the artistic ones 
but the commercial ones. The tie of proba- 
bility that connects the vision or the invention 
sufficiently closely with the everyday faculties 
to make it truly impressive, to make it seem 
possible, may be singularly elastic—as every- 
body knows—but it has to be preserved. 


THE NUDE A BRIDGE FROM PROBABILITY TO 
THE IDEAL 

This tie of probability in so much of the 
modern decorative and imaginative work is 
largely the much-abused nude figure. From 
Rodius’s terrible gates to the American silver 
yacht prizes, the modeler adopts this particular 
bridge to lead us from the commonplace into 
his ideal. It is only from a superficial knowl- 
edge of the unreal that we conclude that dis- 
embodied figures are naturally unclothed ; and 
our modeler strips his when by the very laws 
by which they have their being they should be 
draped on that particular occasion. It was 
only in hell that Dante found the souls all 
naked. That these nude figures, whatever 
they are, sacred or profane, should not be un- 
pleasantly realistic in their fleshliness is evident 
or would be thought to be evident were it not 
so constantly violated, from the sculptors and 
painters of the Académie down. Being thus 
shut out from the wider fields of the Gothic 
and the Renaissance artist, and further crippled 
by his own limitations and prejudices, the 
work of the mystic, the dreamer, or only the 
searcher for ‘*the queer,’’ seems to-day to be 
curiously barren at a time when the scientists 
even are pushing so far into the unknown that 
their revelations are truly as fine as fiction. 








Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. 
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An EncGitisHmMan (at the World’s Fair, 
making his way through a crowd to where 
an uniformed officer stands ): ‘‘ Sir, you have 
borrowed our uniform.”’ 

Orricer (with politeness): ‘* Pray, how 
could we when we never saw more of it than 
the tails ?”” 





HovuseKEEPeER (to new butcher in a small 
Maine village): ‘* Be sure you bring the 
calf’s head and sweetbreads.”” 

Native (later, returning with his gory 
burden): ‘ Here’s the head, ma’am, but I 
couldn’t find them gingerbreads.”’ 





BEECHAM’S PILLs—No equal for Constipation. 


How to Travel. 


If you are going to 
travel, it is important 
to know about the 
proper season, climate, 
altitude, resorts, and 
hotels of the places 
to be visited, and the 
most desirable routes 
for reaching them. 
The success of your 
trip will depend large- 
ly on your knowledge 
of these questions. In- 
formation about every- 
thing pertaining to 
travel can be had on 
application. Our spec- 
ial vestibuled train ser- 
vice with dining-cars 
offers the best facilities 
for travelling comforta- 
bly and leisurely, but 
we supply also railroad 
and steamship tickets 
at lowest rates to all 
parts of the world. 
Passports, foreign 
money, travellers’ 
cheques, etc. 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New Y ork. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

)§ Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 








Annual Sales Oer 6,000,000 Boxes 


For Bilous and Nervous disorders such 
|| as Wind and Wain in the Stomach, Sick | 
|| Headache, Giddine-s. Fullness and Swell- 

iog after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
| Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
| tiveness, Blotches on the Skin. etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. 


| 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 
| 

1} 

| 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


Fora 





Weak Stomach, 

] Impaired Digestion, 

1] Disordered Liver, 

1 they act like magic, arousing with the 
| Rosebud of Health the whole physical en- 
|| ergtes of the human /Srame, and are posi- 
| tively 


| Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
|| health, because they promptly remove ob 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
| receipt of price. Address, 


B.F.ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St. New York 
| Book Free upon application 




















is used by leading dressmakers 
in preference to whalebone be- 
cause it can be applied by 
machine. Will you afford us 
the privilege of fully demon- 
strating to you the uses of 
Featherbone ? 


Full instruction at Free Boning Parlors: 
907 Broadway, New York; 706 ng 
shall Field Annex Bidg., Chicago; 7 
Temple Place, Boston; 28 So. 8th St., 
Philadelphia. 


Or our representative will call on you at 
your request. Visit our Costume 
Exhibition at 907 Broadway. 


Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich, 











Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


[t cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 


and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing.”’ 


—Medical Standard. 





THE PACKER MANUPACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





pEESHAMS | 








G. F. J. COLBURN, D.D.S., 
Author of “ Popular Dentistry.” 


Asample of [Sensdens for three cents. 
. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
Proprietors 


NEW YORE 
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* There is no better test of 
refinement than the per- 
fume one uses” #* #% 


Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON’S .. 
NEW 


Violette De La Reine 


The acme of delicacy, 
retaining the true odor 
of the violet 2 # 


—_—— 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 


U, S, WHOLESALE AGENTS 


18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Is Something Wrong 
With Your Skirt ? 


If you don’t get .. .. « 


walt : 


Skirt Binding 
You Don’t Get the Best, BECAUSE .. .. 
It Wears the Best, It Fits Perfectly, and it 
Gives the Richest and Most Elegant Finish 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S.H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed feve. 


S. H. & M. Co., * a Se 





THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 
MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 








GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant V. alley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


STADLER & FALK 


Makers of High-class Garments 


— ae 


Ladies and Gentlemen 


535 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Exclusive models for Street Gowns and Coats. 


Our Bicycle Costume was awarded the prize at the last -Model 


| Doll Show, held at the Waldorf. 
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864 BBOADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


FALL WEDDINGS 





We ask especial attention 
to our Wedding Cake in 
boxes and Bride's Cakes. 
Boxes designed to order. 
The quality of the cake is 
too well known to require 


special mention. 
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(Continued from page v) 

The English beauty show, In Town, at 
the Knickerbocker, is apparently destined for 
along run. Its success is indisputable and 
cont:nuous, 

A Bachelor’s Honeymoon, at Hoyt’s, is to 
run a fortnight longer. The play has met 
with marked success. 

The Whirl of the Town, at the Casino, 
will have reached the 125th mile-stone with 
to-morrow evening’s performance It is to 
be succeeded on 27 September by The Belle 
of New York. 

The Girl from Paris, at the Herald Square, 
is to give place on 27 September to The 
French Maid. 

The Mysterious Mr. Bugle is amusing 
Harlem Opera House audiences this week. 

Mr. Henry E. Dixie has reached the vau- 
deville stage, and those who had the misfor- 
tune to see him at Daly’s Theatre three 
years ago, in A Pantomime Rehearsal, will 
be disposed to congratulate him upon hav- 
ing found his proper metier. 

London advices are to the effect that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was commonplace in Ophe- 
lia, and that Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet was 
a great disappointment. 

Mr. William Terriss has dropped the dis- 
couraging task of trying to equal Mr. William 
Gillette in Secret Service and taken the 
principal réle in 2 most ambitious melodrama, 
In the Days of the Duke, the joint produc- 
tion of Comyns Carr and Haddan Chambers, 

Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew are to open at 
the Duke Theatre (London) on 18 September 
in Frangillon. 

Martha Morton’s play, His Wife’s Father, 
has made a hit at the Criterion. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—-8.15, Nature. 

Bijou—8.15, The Wrong Mr. Wright. 

Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town. 

Daly’s - 8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire—8.20, Secret Service. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—8.20, A Southern Ro- 
mance. 

Fourteenth Street—8.10, Shall We Forgive Her? 

Harlem Opera House —8,15, Mysterious Mr, Bugle. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt’s—8,30, A Bachelor's Honeymoon. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, In Town. 

Lyceum—8, Change Alley. 

Manhattan—8 15, What Happened to Jones. 

Keith's ~Continuous Performance. 

Proctor’s--Variety. 

Pieasure Palace—Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s—Continuous Performance 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Eien Musee—Concert, cinématograph, wax 
worke, 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
HK Igure 4626—Afternoon gown of crim- 


son foulard figured in white. Un- 

trimmed skirt, sleeveless bodice of 
plain crimson silk worn under an over bodice 
of white embroidery, showing crimson vest, 
collar band and two front pointed slashings. 
Plissés of crimson silk on epaulettes and belt 
to match, with small buttons in diamonds 
for ornament. Plain mull sleeves shirred to 
the arm. 

Fig. 4627-—Pretty frock of white veiling 
figured in two shades of mauve. Skirt plain. 
Round full bodice, flounce of lace forming 
square yoke defined by narrow purple velvet 
ribbon. Plissés of mauve gauze at wrists and 
attached to mauve ribbon neck band, Sash 
to match, 

Fig. 4633—Fawn-colored poplinette. Top 
of skirt .trimmed with three circles of fine 
braiding to match. Round blouse bodice 
having three rows also of the same braiding 
surmounted by a yoke of narrow black satin 
ribbon latticed. Black satin neck band and 
belt. Poplinette sleeves with pointed wrists 
trimmed with black satin. 

Fig. 4630—Visiting gown of light blue 
taffeta, Overskirt effect in trimming of 
double lines of white satin ribbon with three 
plissé flounces of taffeta edged with white 
ribbon. Blouse of taffeta plissé and jabot 
down the front to match. Guipure lace 
boléro. ‘Tafteta sleeves in bias folds at the 
top. Gauze ruffle matching silk bound in 
white satin. 

Fig. 4631—Full dress, old rose pink cloth 
gown. Four plissé pink silk fans on the 
front of skirt, with silver cords and buttons 
for headings, Half blouse of beautiful 
antique lace applied to lower cloth bodice. 
Cloth sleeves, bias top folds. Almond green 


velvet belt and neck band, belt fastened with 
silver buttons and cords. 

Fig. 4625—Smart house-gown of cream- 
white drap d’été and silver lace. Cloth skirt 
has front panel of this lace appearing on front 
of bodice in form of a boléro jacket slashed at 
the sides, showing a cérise velvet under-bod- 
ice having silver ball fringe trimming. Ce- 
rise velvet sleeves, silver balls at wrists. 

Fig. 4624—Visiting gown of pale beige 
cachemire, built in a redingote very open in 
front and untrimmed, worn over a brown 
taffeta figured in subdued colors. Redingote 
is held in at the waist by gray satin straps and 
ro,ettes. 

Fig. 4632—French blue serge walking 
dress. Skirt trimmed with band of black satin 
applications braided with fine silk cord. Basque 
bodice with crenelated revers, trimmed to 
match band, and cuffs to sleeves as well. 
Black satin belt with buckle and bow. Front 
of black tulle plissé over scarlet ; big bow at 
neck, 

Fig. 4628—New shade of otter- brown drap- 
soulé. Design on skirt of black velvet. Round 
blouse of plaid twilled silk, fastening on. the 
side, having white silk square tabs and garnet 
buttons on each one ; white silk cuffs to match 
on sleeves. Plaid silk tie and linen collar. 
Black velvet belt. 

Fig. 4629—Pretty house-gown of pale steel 
blue veiling. Skirt flounced with the same ; 
edges trimmed with black lace. Round bod- 
ice of cross-tucked white surah, worn under 
boléro of veiling slashed top and bottom, and 
strapped across with very narrow black silk 
braid and between the lines small black silk 
embroidered dots. Mousquetaire sleeves, draped 
top edged with braid. Black velvet belt ; 
white tulle bow. 


POLICE OFFICER HOLLAND 


Ogue takes great pleasure in presenting 
herewith the portrait of R. J. Hol- 


land, an officer on the New York 
police force who avenged the cruel treatment of 
a kitten by having its brutal assailant arrested. 





POLICE OFFICER RICHARD Jf. 


HOLLAND 


A woman in a fit of rage flung the unfortu- 
nate little creature out of a window, and the 
poor thing’s legs were broken. Officer Hol- 
land witnessed the outrage and went up to the 
woman’s apartment and arrested her despite 
her lying ‘statements that she merely chased 
the kitten away from some provisions. The 
magistrate before whom she was haled very 
properly accepted the policeman’s version of 
the occurrence and the woman was punished. 
Officer Holland’s championship of the help- 
less little animal was the more meritorious as 
cats are not held in such high esteem as dogs, 
and many men and women who would be 
quick to punish cruelty to a dog would be in- 
different to the wrongs perpetrated upon a cat. 
Vogue presents its compliments to Police 
Officer Holland and congratulates him upon 
his manly defense of a helpless creature. 





Notices of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. 
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(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, net- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 


questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 
959- Dinner Coat. To Perplexed.—A 


dinner coat, commonly called a Tuxedo, is 
strictly evening dress and should not be worn 
except in the evening. It is entirely out of 
place at a tea, 


960. Bouquets for Bridesmaids. 
To Carlos, Cleveland.—At a wedding, if the 
bridegroom makes gifts to his ushers and best 
man, is it expected of him that he should 
provide the bouquets for the bridesmaids ? 

The bridegroom is not expected as a 
matter of course to provide bouquets for the 
bridesmaids, but if he can afford to doso he 
usually does provide them. 


961. Conducting a Tea Room. To 
B. F. R.— Would you kindly tell me how a 
tea room is conducted—if you can make 
any suggestions, and if it requires much 
capital to start one? 

There is nothing about a tea room that 
differentiates it from an ordinary restaurant — 
that is to say, tea rooms as they are known 
to New York. 

This experiment was tried last autumn by 
two ladies, who opened one on Fifth avenue. 
The idea that they had in mind seems to 
have been that it would be a congregating 
place in the afternoon ; and for some time, 
while it was a novelty, the room was 
crowded. Whether it will continue to be 
crowded many persons are watching with 
considerable interest ; and if it does continue 
its popularity, doubtless there will be many 
tea rooms. 

This room is situated in a rather out-of- 
the-way place. It is not along the line of 
daily shopping, and the women who use it 
as arule have to make a point of going there, 
and to depart several blocks from the 
shopping district. 

This room affects a color scheme of violet. 
The tables are small, at which four persons 
can sit with difficulty, but two conveniently. 
The napery is of a fairly good quality, the 
tea service of light fabric, quite prettily 
decorated, such as one can get at a good shop 
in great variety at moderate price. The floor 
is carpeted, there are some palms in the 
room, pretty curtains are at the windows ; a 
boy in buttons attends the door. The furni- 
ture is white and the waitresses are dressed in 
plain black with white aprons, cuffs, collars 
and caps, There is a general air of dainti- 
ness and femininity about it and the greater 
part of the customers are women. Very few 
men use it, comparatively speaking. 

Besides tea light dishes are served. 

The practical side of conducting it is that 
good business management is required. Ex- 
penses have to be kept down, economy exer- 
cised, waste prevented, and the tone and 
quality of the establishment maintained as- 
siduously. The prices charged are moderate, 
being neither very much more nor very much 
less than the ordinary restaurants that women 
use. 

Judging from observation, what the great 
mass of women want as a tea room or restaur- 
ant is a counter with fixed stools arranged 
around it. This seems to be the most popu- 
lar form of restaurant to-day, one of them on 
Broadway being daily so crowded with women 
that a great deal of the time it is hard to get 
aseat. Men are not allowed to sit at this 
counter until after three in the afternoon, 
when the business is practically over for 
women customers. 

In decorating a tea room individual taste 


should prevail, and there is always an oppor- 
tunity to do something novel in this way, 
which of course depends upon one’s ingenuity 
and inventiveness. How profitable such ven- 
tures are we are unable to say, that being a 
strictly private matter and one which time 
only can demonstrate, or an inspection of ac- 
counts. The tea room is like every other 
business undertaking, in that a dozen’ persons 
may fail and one succeed. Wherein lies the 
secret of success it is impossible to say. The 
capital required is that for rent, furnishing, 
and supplies. At first the business does not 
pay because of the original outlay. We 
should fancy that a fair estimate of capital 
would be twice the rent, e.g., if your rent is 
$1,000 you would require about $2,000. 


962. Remodeling seal-skin jacket 
—Cloak for baby girl one year old— 
Makers of children’s clothes. To D., 
Grosse Isle.—(1) Will Vogue please give me 
the correct length of the seal jackets to be 
worn this winter. I have one of 1894 and 
wish to have it remodeled in the latest and 
prettiest fashion. I am slight and the aver- 
age hight. I do not care for anything ex- 
treme. 

(2) And will Vogue also give me some 
ideas for a winter cloak for a baby girl of one 
year, What material can be used for a white 
cloak and if fur is used for trimming, what 
kind? 

(3) Can Vogue give me any addresses of 
New York firms who deal exclusively in 
children’s garments, or any paper devoted to 
children’s fashions ? 

(1) The seal jackets that are to be worn 
this winter vary in length from 22 inches to 
24 and 26 inches. They are loose in the 
front, partly loose at the side of the waist 
and tight-fitting in the back. The sleeves 
are quite small, somewhat smaller than last 
year. Nearly all the jackets have very high 
storm collars. It is optional and a matter of 
taste whether there are cuffs or not. No 
buttons are used, fur fastenings being used 
altogether. These fastenings when the coat 
is buttoned are concealed. Instead of but- 
tons the fur olive is used—that is to say, a 
button in the shape of an olive covered with 
fur the same as the jacket, and practically 
invisible. The revers are also a matter of 
taste, some of them being very wide and 
some narrow, but cut so that when the 
jacket is opened they can be thrown back to 
stop at the bust or turned over all the way to 
the bottom edge of the jacket. We have 
sent you a card of a firm who will make the 
alterations that you desire and will quote you 
prices. 

(2) We have sent you two models of 
children’s coats. The end of this month 
we intend to publish a children’s number of 
Vogue, in which there will be illustrations of 
the newest childrens coats and dresses. 
White Ottoman silk trimmed with heavy 
white lace makes a stylish coat, and can be 
bought for $24 50. White silk and wool 
mixture trimmed with grebe and embroidered 
chiffon, $26.50. Cheaper coats are made of 
white bedford cord and eiderdown, costing 
from $4 to $6. White coats are trimmed 
with beaver, colored coats with chinchilla, 
stone marten and grebe. 

(3) See Addresses Wanted at end of this 
column. 


963. Wedding Reception Invitation. 
To A. C. Washington.—(1) For a wedding 
reception following the ceremony at noon, at 
home, how should the invitations read, and 
would the word reception be correct for an 
affair at half after twelve? A collation of 
salads, ices, etc., will be served as for recep- 
tions and in same manner, 

(2) Are At Home cards necessary ? 

(1) We suppose you mean to invite your 
guests to the wedding as well as the reception ; 
if so, At Home cards are sent with the wed- 
ding invitations to those whom you wish to 
attend the break fast. 

The cards which are enclosed with the 
wedding invitation should read 

Mr. and Mrs, —— 
At Home 
on September the — 
42 West Livingston Street. 

The word reception does not appear in the 
Invitavion, 

(2) Yes. 





A wedding reception at half 
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after twelve is called a breakfast; At Home 
cards are sent worded as above. 


964. Monograms and Coat Armor 
—Fruit Salad — Book on Dinner- 
Giving —Serving Wines. To P., 
Philadelphia.—(1) Which is the more cor- 
rect, @ Monogram, or may a wife have her 
stationery marked with her husband’s coat of 
arms? (I enclose a facsimile of the seal that 
you may answer more knowingly. ) 

‘ (2) When is it correct to sérve a fruit 
salad? That is, after what course, at a 
juncheon or dinner and if alone? 

(3.) Can you suggest any book on the sub- 
ject of dinner-giving ? What wines to serve 
with the different courses, etc.? 

(1) Your paper may be stamped with your 
monogram or your husband’s coat of arms. 
Both are correct. Monograms are more used 
because more persons have no coat armor 
than those who have. We should recom- 
mend your calling on a high class stationer 
who studies this matter thoroughly. As 
your coat armor is most effective we should 
advise you to use it. 

(2) Fruit salad is usually served at lunch- 
eon, and should be the first course, as grape- 
fruit or melons are; if served at dinner it 
takes the place of Roman punch, and comes 
between a roast and the game. 

(3) We know no book on dinner-giving 
alone, but The Table, a cook book by Alles- 
sandro Filippini, the chef at Delmonico’s, is 
very helpful, and contains many excellent 
menus. Also we can recommend The Wal- 
dorf Cook Book, by their chef, Oscar 
Scherky, which was published this year. For 
what wines to serve see various menus given 
in Vogue. The present fashion is to have 
few wines. Champagne often is the only 
wine served at dinners and red wines at 
luncheons. At almost all dinners now rye 
and Scotch whisky are supplied, many per- 
sons never drinking anything else. The 
wine as given with the courses for many years 
past, but now as a rule much modified, as we 
have already said, is sauterne with .clams or 
oysters, sherry with soup, claret with entrées, 
champagne with roasts, sorbet preceding 
game, Burgundy with game, liqueurs, brandy, 
or pousse café with coffee. The omitting 
from these first excludes Burgundy, next 
sherry, next sauterne, next claret. Sorbet is 
of very little importance. It can hardly be 
called a wine, but it is well always to have it. 
When whisky and water are supplied serve 
them at once with the oysters ; that is to say, 
as soon as the dinner begins. 


965. School Gowns. To Eastern 
States. —Can you give me a little of your val- 
uable advice. My daughter leaves for board- 
ing school early in September. Of course I 
must begin to get her ready at once. Being 
somewhat unexpected, I am sorry that I could 
not write yousooner, She is a young lady, 
nineteen years old. 

(1) What would you suggest as a nice 
gown and also 

(2) For a skirt to wear with waiste. She 
wants silk skirt waists; they are so easy 
and always.look well. Will they wear plaids 
or changeable taffetas this coming autumn 
and winter? I know it’s rather early to ask 
this, but thought perhaps you could help me. 

(3) As to skirts, how will they be made? 
You have spoken of the ‘*the bell’’ as 
coming in again; would you advise making 
all skirts that way, and where will we be able 
to secure the latest pattern ? 

(4) Can you give us an idea how to trim 
and make up this silk for waist. I had an 
idea velvet shade of blue dot would be pretty 
and, if lace, what kind, or would you leave 
the lace off ? 

In answering as soon as possible you will 
greatly oblige a regular subscriber of Vogue. 

(1) In your question for a model of a nice 
gown, you do not say if you wish it of silk or 
vool or for what use. In Her Costume 
Calendar, published 26 August, you will find 
several stylish models. The gown in the 

per right-hand corner, made of serge, 
cachemire, lady’s cloth or cheviot, with yoke 
of tucked white silk, braided with black, 
black belt and enameled buckle would be 
suitable for street and morning wear. If you 
Wish a more elaborate gown of silk, etamine, 
or silk and wool mélange, we think either of 
the lower figures in Her Costume Calendar 





would be pretty. Passementerie or lace 
appliqué will be used this winter to a great 
extent, as 1s seen on these models. 

(2) Few separate bodices are used, but if 
you wish one, the newest models are made 
like a Louis Quinze jacket, of figured silk 

(3) Modified gored and circular skirts will 
both be worn this winter. 

(4) We should not advise a light blue 
velvet or silk waist, lace trimmed; but if 
your daughter wishes silk shirts for school 
wear, we should suggest their being of taffeta, 
plaid or plain and not in very light colors, 
made like the models in Vogue for 24 June. 
A stylish skirt to wear with shirts can be 
made of serge, cheviot or cloth in dark blue, 
brown or one of the new plaids. The new 
circular skirt, which 1s plain and tight fitting 
in front and on the sides and full at the back, 
would be correct, opening on the sides like a 
bicycle skirt. 


966. Bicycle Suit. To C., Philadel- 
phia. I need in a hurry a bicycle suit, and I 
particularly want it to be a success, so I come 
to Vogue for assistance. Please give me 
explicit information : 

(1) About selection of material. 

(2) About the cut and length of skirt. 

(3) About style and length of jacket. It 
is to be worn by a girl of the neutral type— 
five feet one and slender—whose strong point 
is her good back. 

(1) We think the prettiest material for a 
bicycle suit is a mixed cheviot in brown, with 
a thread of red and white, the whole effect 
being brown. 

(2) The skirt may be circular or gored. 
Model 4202, Vogue 6 May, is a stylish suit. 
A suit recen.ly made, and which looked ex- 
tremely well, was of brown cheviot. The 
skirt was circular, having only a seam up the 
back. It measured three and one-half yards 
around the bottom and was thirty-seven inches 
Jong, for a girl five feet four inches. The 
skirt was hemmed at the bottom with a six- 
inch hem and stitched six times. 

(3) The jacket was single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, jacket fitting the hips closely, 
and finished at the back with a simple flap 
overlapping coat-tail, The jacket was cut 
twenty-two inches long from shoulder seam 
to bottom edge. A pocket with simple 
square stitched flap on either side of front, 
three inches from edge of front and the edge 
of flap two inches from the bottom of jacket. 
The collar like that on a man’s sack coat—a 
simple notched collar. The sleeves are 
straight coat sleeves, not very full at top. 
The lining of coat is green taffeta silk. The 
skirt is unlined. As you are slender and the 
strong point is your well-shaped back, the 
back should be perfectly plain and not bur- 
dened with trimming or braiding of any kind 
that might tend to spoil the effect of its good 
proportions. 


ADDRESSES SUPPLIED 


D., Grosse Isle.—Best & Co., Mme. 
Thurn, The Children’s Dressmaking Co. are 
specialists in children’s clothes. We know 
no American periodical that makes a specialty 
of children’s clothes. , 


A PLEA MORE ENTHUSIASTIC 
THAN REASONABLE FOR 
DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Dear Vogue : 


Y ever-welcome friend, give ear to a 

M housekeeper. Please listen to a 
plea for housework coming from 

one who loves and respects it, The Social 
Essay surrounded by decorative border in 
Vogue, 26 August, 1897, is, to me, most ex- 
asperating, and in a general way quite harm- 
ful. Your misguided contributor states, in 
this discourse on the Housemaid Problem, 
that ‘* the trend of invention is ever in the 
direction of freeing the hands and feet from 
labor.”” Ifthis be true let us cry halt, for 
in that direction lies ill-health, a big stumb- 
ling block in the path to happiness and success. 
Our physicians tell us housework is most 
healthful. Why, then, must house service 
be so degrading? There is a tendency in 
human nature to find what it seeks. And 
I have found in one year’s practical demon- 
stration, health, happiness, and art in my 
kitchen. Why, I love my dainty pans and 
kettles in their charming blues and grays. I 


vii 


may stop, if I choose, and inhale the frag- 
rance of a rose even if my hands are holding 
a pan of ashes, and the sunrise is still beauti- 
ful to me. What is to prevent high think- 
ing if one be down scrubbing? 

And I contend that I am quite as present- 
able and satisfactory to my friends in my 
kitchen apron, putting a good black on my 
stove,.as I have been in my painting apron, 
while I made my home hideous and developed 
malarial symptoms in my friends in my non- 
artistic efforts in water colors. What material 
do we find in our schools for nurses (God 
bless them)? Many graduates of our normal 
schools, and surely a nurse’s life is one of 
service, Why is this? Because the people 
whom they afterward will serve treat them 
with consideration and respect, and often 
deference. Let us rank cooking with nurs- 
ing. Surely it is as good sense to treat the 
cook we hire (who ought to be trained to 
keep us well) with as much respect as the 
nurse we employ who is trained to get us well. 

Let us have intelligence, consideration, and 
politeness instead of ignorance, stupidity, and 
impudence in our kitchens. Then our pale, 
prematurely aged young women would quickly 
leave the offices, shops, and mills, which 
places would be gladly filled by our idle young 
men now swarming our streets and byways 
begging for something to eat. The social 
problem? It will solve itself—die a natural 
death and find a resting place in the waste 
paper basket. 

Now, Vogue, please have someone write 
on my side of this question, for I am fractious 
and wish to be quieted. 

Hands and Feet. 


[See note in Haphazard Jottings acknowledging 
this letter—Ed.]| 


NOTABLE FASHIONS 


PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


Ny of these numbers of Vogue will be 
A sent, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Copies less than 

three months, ten cents a copy : 


PUBLISHED 29 JULY 


Visiting gown of black peau de soie 
trimmed with many minute ruffles of Brus- 
sels net, fichu of Duchess lace, collarette of 
white chiffon. , 

Luncheon gown of figured silk, plain seven- 
gored skirt. Plastron of tucked white satin 
edged with plissé of mousseline de soie, 
mousquetaire sleeves finished with a divided 
puff edged with plissé. Girdle of black satin. 

Morning gown of pale yellow chambray 
made very simple, with full skirt and bodice 
finished with a deep collarette in fine needle- 
work, Sage-green satin belt tied in small 
bow and long ends at the back. 

Fancy costumes, Full page illustration of 
costumes for fancy dress dances. 

Morning gown of gray veiling over gray 
silk trimmed with checked silk. 

Garden party gown of grenadine. 

Yachting gown of white serge, vrincess 
model, ~ 


PUBLISHED 5 AUGUST 


Luncheon gown of green and white foulard, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and having yoke 
of tucked white satin. 

Morning gown of canvas, trimmed with 
écru braid and finely plaited veiling. 

Colonial gown of yellow figured batiste. 

Afternoon gown of grass lawn and em- 
broidery. 

PUBLISHED I2 AUGUST 


Morning gown of plaid organdie over white 
taffeta, 

Afternoon gown of apricot barége, with 
hair line stripes of white satin. 

Tea gown of white mull, incrusted with a 
partly embroidered design, mingled with 
Valenciennes and made over a rose-pink slip. 

Seaside toilette of linden-green batiste, with 
yoke and insertion of Valenciennes. 

Afternoon tea gown of bluet-blue linon 
over white silk, skirt sunplaited and mounted 
on a stole front with yoke of linon also, in- 
crusted with Chantilly lace. 


MONUMENT TO LEIGHTON 


Ir Frederick Leighton is to have his mon- 
ument in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the 
form of an altar tomb, ‘‘ supported by 


emblematic figures,”’ over hisgrave. It is to 









be executed by Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A.; 
the design has been approved by the Prince 
of Wales, and, notwithstanding the superabun- 
dance of Jubilee subscriptions, the £2, 500 of 
cost have been subscribed. May it not com- 
memorate the last of the worthy P. R. A.’s! 


ART CENTRES SHIFTING 


Certain shifting of localities seems to be 
one of the indications of this fallow 
season in art and other things. Never 

have the Paris Salons and the Royal Academy 
been so generally contemned as this spring, and 
there are a number of minor capita!s that are 
making bold bids for the honor of being seats 
of ar-—Glasgow, Munich, Dresden with its 
International Exposition, Venice with its June 
exhibition, which is asserted to mark the 
transferal of power and influence from Rome, 
etc. In this country there has sprung up a 
sudden enterprise on the part of two or three 
Western cities which threaten seriously the 
pre-eminence of the New York annual exhi- 
bitions. If the Venetian stories are all true, 
they may furnish some slight additional ma- 
terial to the carpers at the new American 
Academy in Rome, recently incorporated ; 
but it is possible that the loss of prestige of 
the Eternal City is not as complete as_ is 
pictured. 


HOW HE IDENTIFIED HER 


T the request of Mrs. Winebiddle, the 
A bride of four months, Mr. Wine- 
biddle went to the hairdresser’s to 
explain that an indisposition had prevented 
her from coming to take her usual weekly 
treatment, and to request that a competent 
coiffeur be sent to her apartments at the Saint 
Jonathan Hotel, to prepare her hair for an 
afternoon tea which she thought she would 
be able to attend next day, as it was to be in 
the same building. 

It happened that Mrs. Winebiddle had 
never given her name to the hairdresser, but 
had paid his fee at each operation and de- 
parted. Hence her husband had some diffi- 
culty in making the hairdresser understand 
which of his patrons he was talking about. 

“*She is a lady of medium size,”’ said Mr. 
Wincbiddle, ** with lovely golden hair. You 
surely must know her, She had an idea that 
her hair was falling out, and she came for 
treatment with the hope of preventing its 
loss.”’ 

‘*] treat a great many ladies with golden 
hair,”’ replied the coiffeur. 

‘¢ She wears eye glasses and is the daintiest 
creature imaginable,”’ 

‘©A great many dainty creatures come 
here, sir, to have their hair attended to, and 
quite a number wear eye-glasses. Is there 
no other mark by which you can distinguish 
her ?”” 

‘* Well, yes,’” Mr. Winebiddle went on ; 
“she has one or two freckles on her cheeks. 
You may be able to recall her by the combi- 
nation of golden hair, sun-kissed cheeks and 
dainty eye-glasses.”” 

It will be seen that Mr. Winebiddle was 
still a lover, despite his four months of mar- 
ried life. 

*¢ Oh, yes, I recall her now,”’ said the 
hairdresser. ‘* Please let me have her ad- 


dress.”” 
The young husband gave it : 
‘*Mrs. Charles Augustus Winebiddle, 


Room 457, Saint Jonathan Hotel. Have 
your hairdresser there at three o'clock to- 
morrow precisely.” 

** Very well, sir.”’ 

After the door had closed behind Mr. 
Winebiddle the coiffeur called to one of his 
assistants : 

‘Say, Jim!" 

$¢ Sir ?”° 

‘¢ Wasn't it you who did up the hair of 
that red-haired, freckle-faced chatterbox with 
eye-glasses ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“¢ Go to Room 457, Saint Jonathan Hotel, 
at three sharp, to-morrow afternoon, with 
your kit. Ask for Mrs, Winebiddle.”’ 

Then he picked up his banjo and began to 
thrum out the notes of "Way Down Upon 
de Suwanne Ribber. 
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FOR WOMEN.» 












Its Points of Merit: 


Dries the Hair Quickly 
Invaluable after the Bath 

Cleans the Hair Without Wetting 
Removes the Oil and Dust 

A Boon to Cyclists 


Saves Trouble 


















Saves Time 






Is Simplicity Itself 













bh Co W wt? , New York, March 31, 1897. 
A ntented oman writes: Gentlemen: During my constant use of La Rose Comb I discovered that it served 


as a cleaner fully as well as a dryer. The significance of this will be appreciated by the millions of women thus emancipated from the disagreeable necessity 


of having to wet the hair. CAROLINE MISKEL-HOYT. 


Re 
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are composed of three simple parts: A pure rubber comb, especially designed for the purpose. An absorbent band of terry cloth, 
La Rose Com bs which of itself would tend to give the hair softness and gloss, while collecting dust and dandruff or drying the hair after washing. A 

light, non-rustable holder, silver-plated, and silver-plated handle. Combs thoroughly tested by many women, and a hair-dresser of 
long experience, who having given them most persistent trial pronounces them ideal. There are absolutely no chemicals or other 
preparations of any kind or description used on the absorbents. The hair is cleaned soleiy by the absorbent on both sides of the comb holder, which only requires to be kept clean, 













The complete outfit—comb and cleaner combined—is $1.00 by mail postpaid. One will last a lifetime. 
And after using it merely as a hair cleaner for a month you wouldn’t be without it for a hundred dollars. 
Remit by check, post office order, or registered letter to 


THE COTTIER MANUFACTURING CO., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City 
¢ McKESSON & ‘iene, tie yesetiagsrct aie: ‘ dein States 
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‘Asean tinen Tablets $$Protection to REE 


Nature’s Method for Imparting Fragrance 
(Patent applied for) 
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The use of Pure ATTAR OF ROSE, worth its weight in gold, 
has from remote times been confined to the wealthy and titled of 
earth. It isthe perfume of antiquity andlegend; of kings and 
princes; the mighty and the beautiful. It was among the costly 
gifts of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon; one of the precious 
luxuries of Cleopatra. Its haunting fragrance clinging around 
the palaces of the East made them like unto ever-blooming rose 
gardens. 

It is estimated that it takes one million blossoms to make one pound 





of pure Attar of Rose. It 1s the most costly of al! perfumes and 
consequently has never been brought into general use. 

Our method of diffusing this costly oil into a suitable tablet enables us to preserve its wonder- 
ful fragrance, unmixed with baser odors, and offer it to the public in suitable quantities for con- 
venient use at a price within the reach * of all. Our tablets will not stain silk or laces and are 
superior to liquid perfumes and sachet powders. 

One tablet will perfume the contents of a glove or handkerchief box for weeks. 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS 








GALLUP & SHERIN’S 
: MOSSY STONE VIOLET TABLETS 


the refined tastes of genttewomen who appreciate that delicate haunting fragrance. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS 








ACACIA BLOSSOM 


Our latest perfume, is the most popular in London and Paris this season. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS 


We caution the public against purchasing imitations of obsolete forms 
of our machines. We keep up with the latest developments in the art, 
making nothing but the highest grade of product, and have achieved 
unqualified success in its sale; hence many attempts at imitation, and the 
illegal use of our trade name. 

A Brass Medallion, of the elliptical form shown above, bears our regis- 
tered trade-mark, and is placed upon the head of every machine made by us. 


NONE GENUINE WETHOur IT. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CoO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Hymetus Lilac % Sweet Lavender 


Price, 50 Cents we Price, 25 Cents 


1 
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Gives off the natural fragrance of the flower, These tablets are prepared especially to please : 


These tablets are very convenient for ladies to place in their purses, shopping bags or trunks 
while traveling. For sale everywhere or sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price 

Upon receipt of $1.00 we will send postpaid any two §So0-cent perfumes and a vial of Sweet 
Lavender Free. 


tt ot 
nem Tablet Co., 10-12 E. 23d St., N. Y. 









